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The Analysis of Soils. 


Dr. Sturtevant, in a recént bulletin from 
the New York Agricultural Experiment 
Station, gives the following valuable and 
interestiig statements. Among the most 
frequent inquiries made by visitors at the 
station is, whether we undertake the analy- 
sis Of soils. It seems advisable, therefore, to 
give a few explanations to the public of why 
we do not undertake soil analyses. 

A cubic foot of soil in the average condi- 
tion of moisture weighs from 70 to 100 
pounds. The sojl taken ten inches deep from 
an acre of land would therefore weigh about 
3,000,000 pounds. 

For the purpose of analysis, in the ordi- 
nary methed, about 1-10 of an ounce of this 

soil would be taken, and this represents 
about 1-480,000,000 part of an acre. 

If one ton of superphosphate, containing 
10. per cent. of phosphoric acid, were thor- 
oughly mixed with the upper 10 inches of 
an acre of soil we should have added 200 
pounds of phosphorie acid to 3,000,000 pounds 
of soil, or one part to 15,000; that is to say, 
aa 15,000, pennda of soil. would con- 


bat 1- 10 of ox ones of thls would bes 
he analysis, this 1-10 of an ounce would 
contain but 1-15,000: added parts of phos- 
phoric acid, and this proportion would be 
represented by the percentage figures 00.- 
0066, or .0000066 of an ounce. 

This will be better underscood if we repeat 
that in percentage figures it would require 
the addition of over 300 pounds of the super; 
phosphate to the acre to change the third 
decimal figure of the analysis by a unit, 
The corollary of this is that as the chemist 
rarely works in this class of analyses beyond 
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the second decimal figure, the addition of 


an ordinary fertilization, or thet sufficient to 
| make the difference between a good and bad 
crop, would not be detected. 
We can moreover state the practical im- 
: probability of taking two samples of soil 
| from different places in the same field which 
‘would analyze alike within even the second 
decimal figure. 


In the beginning of the pant So of 


science to agriculture, the public attention 
Was strongly attracted by the theory that a 
chemical analysis of soil was about to offer a 
sure means for determining definitely the 
condition and the needs of our soils, and 


various charlatans disseminated the idea of 


this possibility for purposes of their own, in 
order to secure the privilege of prescribing 
and furnishing the diet required for each field 
of the farm. Those who should have known 
better were loth to appear in contradiction, 
for early science is presumptuous, and not 
having as yet determined its strength or its 
Weakness, would attempt by a single bold 
and daring effort work far beyond its ca- 
pacity. 

At the present time it is universally recog- 
nized by men of scientific training that the 
analysis of the soil for the purposes of the 
individual farmer can offer no solution to 
the problem of what fertilizer or how much 
to apply. 
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While denying that analyses of soils can 
give us definite information concerning their 
productiveness, and while asserting that, the 
teachings of experience have shown that in 
most cases there is no direct relation between 
the presen‘ analysis-value of soils and their 
present agricultural-value; or, otherwise 
expressed, that analyses cannot show with 
certainty whether or not a soil is in condi- 
tion to yield a full crop for the time being, 
yet we would not deny that for the purposes 
of science such analyses may possibly be of 
some benefit as offering us a judgment of its 
general character, the mode of its occurrence 
or of injurious substances which at times it 
may contain. It may also be of avail to 
indicate to us the changes produced in the 
soil through the agencies included in ‘the 
word cultivation. 

The soil is never in 4 stable condition. It 
is varying continually through the action of 
the atmosphere, of temperature, and moisture. 
Its condition in respect to soluble and insol- 
uble elements is in continual flux and reflux. 
Disintegration relieves plant food, moisture 
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but as well in ti incia oratietereadastht 
throuzh.the! neaedating ofthe erops. “'The 
nitrates of the soil are subject to leaching, 
and ammonia and nitric acid are also’added. 
to the soil through the dgency of rains. Phos- 
phoric acid is changing from the insoluble to 
a more soluble condition, and again reverting 
vack. The various elements which go to 
feed the plants are.changing their position 
and condition in the soil, according to the 
chemical and physical laws: In respect to 
crops, plants themselves have different pow- 
ers by which they are enabled to appropriate 
the plant food. The various actions and 
reactions between the plants and the soil are 
such that agricultural soil requires the 
elements of plant food in large portions 
before the plant can be able to appropriate 
sufficient for its needs. A soil which con- 
tains the plant food sufficient for hundreds of 
crops, as determined by analysis, may yet be 
agriculturally barren through the inability 
of the plants to reach the elements which, 
although abselutely in large quantity, yet 
are relatively insufficient in the regions ac- 
cessible to the plant. In such a case the 
addition of a small quantity ef fertilizer may 
change the condition from agricultural bar- 
renness to fertility. The physical conditions 
of the soil also assume a great importance, 
oftentimes in their relations to atmospheric 
changes deciding; for the location, whether 
the plant shall grow or fail, irrespective of 
the quantity of the plant food contained 
within the soil. 





4 THE pad aalcely of Americrn agriculture 
is unequalled in the history of any other 
nation. The wheat of the United 
States has increased from, 21,000,000 acres in 
1871, to 38,000,000 in 1881, andthe corn 
acreage during the same from 83,000,- 
000 acres to 64,000,000. has doubled, 
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Top Dressing Potatoes. 


The Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station 
made some interesting and instructive ex- 
periments with different fertilizers as top: 
dressings upon potatoes. Plots were accu- 
rately measured, and, so far as possible, each 
fertilizer was applied so that its effect or 
non-effect could be readily determined. 
Some of the materials tried seemed -to sub- 
serve no good purpose, but were a positive 
injury. The fertilizers tried were wood ashes, 
coal-ashes, lime, gypsum, salt, hen-manure, 
and a mixture of ashes and plaster, and one 
of ashes and lime. They were applied May 
20th, when the potatoes were about two 
inches above the ground. 

_ It was a rough test—tried upon a crop 
that was planted without special reference 
to experimental work; the main object in 
view being to learn something of the defi- 
ciencies and needs of this pari of our grounds. 
The! application was ‘rigorous, and the fol- 
lowing: indications are among the clearest 
and most obvious: 1. Good hard-wood ashés 
are’ one’ of the’ best fertilizers that can’ be ap- 
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e theit-use, : 
basbele pet ‘acre, at. twénty-five cents. per 
bushel, profitable. -2, A-mixture of ashes. 
and plaster—ten parts by weight of the for- 
‘mer to one of the latter—gave about the 
same results, while plaster alone had no good 
effect. 3. No advantage whatever was de- 
rived from the use of lime, which seems to 
indicate that there is already a sufficiency of 
that material in our seil. 4. Salt must ‘be 
used with caution ; anything over five bush- 
els per acre did more harm than good; up 
to this amount its use will generally be at- 
tended with profit. 5. Coal-ashes had a 
most marked beneficiai effect. Spreag 
thickly between the rows and thoroughly 
incorporated with the soil, their mechanical 
effect was greater than the chemical effect of 
any of the fertilizers tried. 6. Hen-manure, 
made fine and scattered freely close to the 
rows, gave excellent results also. It appeared 
to be of about the same value as wood-ashes. 
The following result is ee 


Early Ohio—wood-ashes.. --170 bu per acre. 
* eiieieiatilidis: meee te cae U4 FO 
Snow-Flake—wood ashes.. 242 Rot Ss 
« —hen maniire.......,... 235 « ww 


The object. of these brief notes is to induce 
careful observation , and to incite experiment, 
The fertilizers named above can be easily 
‘and cheaply obtained in many parts of the 
State; that they can generally be used with 
profit I believe. Every farmer should give 
them a fair, careful trial, and await the 
result. If they seem to do no good, do not at 


do -not. then follow, it may be reasonably 
concluded that for your soil and climate they 
are not the fertilizers needed.. Whatever the 
results of individual experiments may be, it 
will still be true that in many localities wood- 

ashes, lime, gypsum, and salt (same one or 
more of these) are among the best and 
cheapest fertilizers known. 
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- . Making Compost. 


Making compost and' making manure are 
two different things. It was once consid- 
ered that only rotted turf was compost, but 
farmers now prepare compost from’ every 
available substance. What is best known as 
compost on the majority of farms at the pres- 
ent, is made by the mingling of manure with 
other matter, the whole to be finally brought 
to a fine, well-rotted state. 

Barnyard manure, if dropped into a cellar. 
with the liquids flowing off in another direc- 
tion, would soon become tough and elastic, 
and a fork could no more enter it than it 
could # bale of cotton, but by mixing the 
manure with an absorbent, and making the 
mass in the shape of a mound, the volatiie 
matters are retained, while the manure is 
more or less disintegrated and broken up. 
The importance of utilizing the liquids is 
also taken into consideration while making 
compost, as they are not. only absorbed; but 
assist {in rotting the solids. . Moisture’ he- 
ing almost absolutely éssential to the decdm- 

















once condemn, but vary the time and method. 
of application and try again. If good results 
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position of the heap, it is:best to ‘apply the 


siony with the solid and’ Equic 
manuate from the stable, all the dirty venter, 
soapsuds and other refuse: matter should be 
added to: it, nothing being omitted that’ is 
; Supposed | to. contain fertilizing matter: of 
| any kind. 

The compost, as stated before; should be 
very fine. Long straw and whole cornstalks 
‘are out of place. in the compost heap, but 
euswer admirably when passed through the 
fodder-cutter. and well saturated with liquid 
manure, which quickly rots them when go 
prepared. Such ‘coarse materia! belongs to. 
the manure heap. Leaves make an excellent 
absorbent material, and even. road dust’ is 
valuable, not for its fertilizing qualities, so 
much as for its. power of absorbing and re- 
taining liquids. But one of the best mate- 
rials from which to make compost is marl, 
which ' is, possibly, cheaper than anything 
else for the purpose, considering its chemi- 
cal value. As it.is almost as fine as dust and 
incorporated with manure and other matter,. 
it not only assists in.saving the valuable 
gaseous substances, but adds, in itself, fertil- 
izing elements that are often lacking in the 
‘manure to a certain degree. Although marl 
contains no ammonia, it. contains quite a fuir 
percentage of phosphoric acid.and lime, all 
of which, though partially insoluble in the 
marl, are changed in condition by the chemi- 
cal action of. the compost heap. If marl 
were a soluble material its price. would Le 
high, but as it must be made available by 
being composted, it is one, of the cheapest 

items in the whole list of fertilizers. 

“To properly make the compost heap, put 
down a layer of marl, then a layer of manure, 
then.any other material that can be raked, 
scraped and gathered up, Pour over it the 
liquids, but not too profusely, as they may 
soak through it, if the heap is small, and flow 
off. After the lapse of a week mix the mass 
well together and place it over a layer of 
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marl, This is the beginning of the general 
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be protected from the sun and rain. If the 
whole mass is oovasionally worked over, so 


much the better. Just before applying it to’ 


the soil it should be made very fine, if re- 
quired, and a little plaster sprinkled through 
it while it is is being handled. Should marl 
not be obtainsble use dry earth instead.. Do 
not add lime to the heap at any time, nor 
wood ashes, as these articles may do more 
harm than good unlegs the heap contains a 
Jarge amouyt of absorbent matter and is 
kept moist al] the time. 

The valye of compost is largely duc to its 
retention of that which is commonly wasted ; 
its facility for being hauled and spread by 
yeason of being fine; its thoraugh depompo- 
sition without “ fire-fanging,’ which per- 
mits of its use on ll craps and at any time, 
and its heing 9 factory within which a large 
amount of insoluble material can be made 
available as plant food.— Philadelphia Record. 
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When sna How t to Sell Crops. 


The farmer who knows when and how to 
sell his crops to the best advantage, says the 
Husbandman, is more fortunate than his fel- 
lows who lack such knowledge, There can 
be no definite rule by which to insure al- 
ways the best prices, but there are certain 
general rules, well established, that may be 
observed with profit. The most important 
of these is that a crop fitted for the market 
should be sold at a time which will best suit 
the seller. Thai is to say, if he permits him- 
self to be hampered in such a way as to al- 
low the buyer to make terms, both as to price 
and time of delivery, he is practically with- 
out voice jn the matter. 

The first requisite in entering the market 
with reasopable expectation of Gbtaining 
prices for products that will afford profit on 
the labor of producing them is, that they be 
of good quality and deliverable in good 
order. A farmer who has a crop of wheat 
threshed soon after harvest, well cleaned 
and stored in bins, is able to exert some in- 
fluence in fixing the price. If he has a de- 

“sirable crop there is in it something to tempt 
the buyer, an inducement to reach the high- 
est figure. Now, if added to this there is 
safe confidence in the integrity of the farmer 
his profits in sales are still further aug- 
mented. What is regarded as integrity in 
this case is that high character of the farmer 
which inspires confidence that the crop shall 
be what it appears te be, clean qt the top, in 
the middle and at the bottom, that the bins 
as they show give true ideas of condition 
and quality. Then the same guaranty comes 
in with beneficial effect regarding delivery ; 
the buyer says: 

“T want to use this crop just ten days 
from this time; can J have it then?” 

If the farmer’s word be as good as his 
bond, when he says “ yes,” that should mean 
that the crop will be delivered promptly 
upon the time specified with no possibility 
of failure, barring such accidents as are be- 
yond human control. 

It is true that careful observance of these 
requirements will not always secure the 
prices necessary to bring profit, but it will 
secure the best prices that are paid at that 
time. 

Then comes the question about Celay, 
about holding products for better prices. Of 
this personal judgment must be the sole 
guide. Many a farmer, not satisfied with 
current rates for his products, holds without 
definite ideas about chances’; without in- 
forming himself what influences are exerted, 
to advance or depress prices, simply wait- 
ing, Micawber-like, for something to turn up. 
There is no wisdom in this course. The 
farmer who has no understanding about the 





-| will usually do the 





ted to him, 
weed sells ata 
price that’ affords profit, because he does 
riot know when to wait. He had no reason 
to justify holding, although such reasons. 
may exist.: 

After all it is not a bad rule for any farmer 
to sell his produets'whenever the prices af- 
ford satisfactory profit.. When the markets 
are steady, with general tendencies upward, 
and he has full understanding of the situa- 
tien, he may wait without incurring risks, 
that is to say, he may await his convenience 
for the delivery—take his own time when it 
will best fit into the general work. But 
when prices fluctyate materially, he will do 
better te ‘tcateh on,” as the street phrase 
runs, when the price has suitable margin of 
profit. ‘Phat for him is the time, while fajl- 
ure to use it will be very likely to put his 
products at the bottom. 

The influences which govern the markets 
differ very greatly from those of a few years 
ago. Now all the principal products of the 
farm may be delivered in large cities from an 
extent of country vastly beyond thet which 
forty years ago was the restricted source of 


markets except as 


-| supply. Wheat is delivered from Chicago, St. 


Louis or Milwaukee as quickly as a few years 
ago it could be delivered from counties adja- 
cent to the cities which are the ultimate mar- 
kets,and the same is true ofall other farm pro- 
ducts, including cattle, sheep and swine. In 
effect the field is multiplied a thousandfold, 
and therefore competiticn multiplied a 
thousandfold. There is so much less chance 
for individual advantage. On the other 
hand the means of information are so great- 
ly extended that an intelligent farmer may 
have better understanding of the market. If 
he studies conditions with care he will be 
able always to act intelligently in selling. 
Market reports made up fairly, not in the 
} interest of buyers, nor of seller, but rather 
to represent the true ona of affairs, be- 

“safe guides to sound judgment, and 
such reports are accessible to all farmers. 
The one general rule that should govern in 
selling and buying is: get full information 
of all conditions affecting the product of- 
fered, then seize upon the opportunity which 
affords satisfactory profit. 


Broom Corn, 


The Western Rural having had inquiries 
concerning the cultivation of broom corn 
and handling the crop, gives the following 
reply thereto, saying it is a little curious that 
there is so little said in the agricultural press 
about a crop that is so important and gen- 
erally remunerative. It 1s largely grown in 
localities, one farmer entering upon its cul- 
tivation, and others following suit, until the 
neighborhood becomes known as a broom- 
corn producing section. The buyers flock to 
these sections, and the business usually in- 
creases from year to year. In Nebraska, 
Missouri and Kansas a great deal of broom 
corn is grown. In [linois there is not now 
as much grown as formerly, though the acre- 
age is still large. At the beginning of the 
present century the cultivation of broom 
corn was confined almost exclusively to New 
York and the New England States, but 
there has since that primitive time been con- 
siderable improvement upon the varieties 
then cultivated. Then the “Shirley,” “Pine 
Tree” and “North River,” and some other 
kinds were the “‘varicties” cultivated. But 
there are none of them now in cultivation, at 
least not in general cultivation. About a 
quarter of a century ago a variety which 
grows three or four feet high, and being 
nearly one half brush, and called the Dwarf, 
was introduced. But while this variety 
yields largely it is difficult to harvest, as the 
brush is partly enclosed by the upper leaf, 
while the latter varieties grow the brush 
usually above the last leaf. The Dwarf is 
cultivated only to a limited extent, and is 
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principally used for making small breoms. 
The early Mohawk, the Shaker, and Early 
York are. ly the same, and are ex- 
Mohawk turns red, but being very bright it 
is sought sfter by some of the broom makers. 
‘The Tennessee and Missouri Evergreen are 
probably identical. Yet some think there 
is a difference between them, and believe 
that the latter is-a coarser corn. On good 
soil they will grow fifteen feet high, the 
brush seldom turning red, and they are said 
to produce a large yield of long fine brush. 

The uses of broom corn are principally 
limited to the making of brooms. For this 
purpose this corn is the only thing that fully 
answers; and jt is not likely that anything 
will ever take its place. It is light, tough 
and elastic, and in these characteristics is not 
approached by any other material. It can 
be grown, too, over such a wide range of 
territory, and is so easily grown, that there 
seems no possibility of anything else stand- 
ing any chance to compete with it in the 
manufacture of the common broom. The 
seed is valuable, though necessarily it is of 
secondary importance, good brush being 
the object of the broom corn grower. For- 
merly the purchaser was not so exacting as 
at present, and the corn was allowed to get 
more fully ripe than it now is, and hence 
the seed was more valuable, But it is the 
general rule now to harvest either when the 
cern is in flower, or at the latest when the 
seed is but slightly developed, and when 
thus harvested the increased value of the 
brush far more than compensates for the loss 
on the seed. When seed is produced it 
makes a nutritious food for animals, and 
some regard it as the equal of oats as feed 
for sheep ; and when ground it is claimed to 
be an excellent food for pigs or milch cows. 
But when the crop is harvested, according 
to the above directions, the seed is worth 
very little for food, as it contains little but 
the hulls. Some feed it, however, to cattle 
and swine, but this is done immediately 
after it comes from the stripping machines, 
for it heats in a very short time. Some 
effort has been made to preserve it. Prof. 
Miles esteemed it valuable enough to war- 
rant attempts to that end. He dug a pit, 
put in the seed, covered it with straw and 
covered the straw with twelve inches of 


‘| earth. He did this in September and found 


the seed or rather hulls in good condition in 
March. But we should want to know more 
of their feeding value, before we went to 
this trouble to preserve them. We do not 
now believe that they are worth the pains. 
The fodder of broom corn is thought to be 
about half as valuable ac that from Indian 
cern, but are not aware that this estimate is 
founded upon any definite knowledge in 
regard to it. The best way to get rid of 
the stalks on a field is to burn them, for 
while in a green state they contain a great 
deal of saccharine matter, this finally dis- 
appears, and the stalk after being harvested 
becomes dry and pithy. The ashes from the 
burnt stalk, however, are valuable to the 
soil. Jf there are not many of them, throw 
them in the barn-yard. 

As to soil, any soil that will produce a 
good yield of Indian corn will produce 
broom gorn; and there are some soils which 
cannot be said to be good corn soils that 
will produce goed broom corn. On the 
light soils of what is called West New Jer- 
sey, broom corn does well, and yet they 
would not be called first rate corn lands. 
But as the only general rule that can be laid 
down, it must be said that such land must 
be sought for the purpose as will preduce a 
first-class crop of common corn. On our 
Western prairies, the selection of the soil 
is not very difficult,and the land is often 
kept in broom corn from year to year. But 
as one of our inquirers upon the subject is a 
resident of the East, it is probable that he 
had better not adopt this course. As to the 
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practice 


will not v< here to discuss that matter, 
Where it is part of a mixed husbandry, jy 
will be found desirable to plant upon a seej 
bed made by turning under clover or timothy 
sed. The soil should be thoroughly py). 
verizéd before planting, and the land mug 
be kept free from weeds. ~ 

In the West we can get along without thy 
use of manure, and some of our Westen 
growers affirm that manuring is useless ang 
worse. The right kind ef fertilizing, if the 
land has long been used for the production | 
of one thing, is valuable. But whateyer! 
we may do in the West many Eastern groy. 
ers will find it necessary to manure, and th 
question of course is, what with? Wa 
rotted barn yard, hog or sheep manure yil] 
prove valuable, and frequently the ammop. 
iacal fertilizers will be required, and the 
practice among experienced Eastern groy. 
ers is to apply the fertilizer in the drillg@ 
hill. Plaster is very highly advocated fo 
the East. Two hundred and fifty poung& 
per acre are placed in the drill at the time of 
planting and two hundred and fifty pounds 
more are applied after the plants are wel 
up. Ashes at the rate of from twelvets 
fifteen bushels to the acre are recommended, 
wherever lime proves useful to broom cor, 
But the subject of fertilization canzot be 
intelligently discussed, except with referencg 
to certain localities. Every one must be the 
judge of the needs of his own land. 


Cultivating the Black Walnut. 


The demand for Black Walnut timber has 
so increased of late years, not only for home 
use, but for export, that the trees are rap. 
idly disappearing. The high price of th 
wood, which will increase rather than é 
minish, now allows it to be brought from 
great distances, and the natural growth i. 
disappearing wherever there are means of 
transportation. It is not surprising that tht 
attention of many is turned to the cultiva- 
tion of Black Walnut, and we receive lettes 
from widely separated localities inquiring s 
to the probable profits of such plantations,and 
asking for directions to establish them. As 
to the first point: There can be no doubt 
that by the time plantings made now afford 
timber of the proper size, the price will have 
eached a point which will afferd handsome 
returns. Even at the present price lané- 
owners in Great Britain are contemplating 
making plantations of tho trees. Sever 
inquire if the tree will succeed in their le 
cality, and these inquiries come frem Missit 
sippi, New York and other States. Th 
Black Walnut is remarkable for its wide 
range, it being found in Florida, Louisian 
and Texas, at the South, all the way to New 
England and other Northern States, attain 
ing its greatest development in the fertile 
soils of the valley of the Mississippi. Th 
experience of the few who have made plan: 
tations of the tree, shows that in its early 
growth it needs the protection of other tree 
or “nurse trees,” and that it must have cil: 
tivation to prevent the encroachment of 
grass. The tree does not transplant readily, 
and like others with a strong tap-roet, suc 
ceeds better if the seed is planted where tht. 
tree is to remain. As with other timbe: 
trees, the value of which consists in haying 
a tall clear trunk, this must be planted thick 
ly, to prevent the growth of heavy silé 
branches, and thinned out as the trecs be 
come crowded. The land is marked out it 
rows four feet apart, and the nuts plantel 
eight feet apart in every other row, the it 
termediate rows being devoted to either p0 
tatoes or corn. This cultivation in the alter 
nate rows, is continued for two years, wha 
the spaces between the rows of walnuts alt 
planted with nurse trees. The Silver Maplt, 
the European Larch, and even the Whit 
Willow have been used. These are to 
thinned out as they are found to encroach | 
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upon the walnut, and are useful for poles, or 
may be employed as fuel. If any of the 
walnut trees are disposed to branch low, 
they should be pruned while small, to secure 
stall, clear trunk. When the trees crowd 
one anether, each alternate one must be cut 
out; though not large enough for lumber, 
they will serve for various home uses. The 
wed is planted in spring. It is best pre- 
grved during winter, by placing it in heaps 
of afew bushels, upon a dry spot, and cov- 
ering with sods, upon which should be 
several inches of earth, as in cover- 
ing pits of roots.—American Agriculturist. 
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Grade Petroleum as a Wood-Preserver. 

























J. J. Thomas contributes the following to 
the N. Y. Z'ridune. 

Having employed, the past sixteen years, 
crude petroleum for rendering perishable 
wood durable, I give through the Tribune 
the results of my various experiments, The 
value of the oil for this purpose appears to be 
little known among country residents gener- 
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. ally. An error into which many have fallen, 
vel] end which has induced them to reject its use, 
eto Mee sin employing it asa paint—mixing it witha 
led, pigment and applying it to the outside, with 
vm, Mg the expectation that it will dry, become hard, 
by Mgond adhere to the exterior like any other 


paint, In this attempt they have failed, and 
they have at once pronounced it of no value, 
nd given it up in disgust. As it is long in 
drying, and always penetrates readily the 
pores of the wood to which it is applied, the 
sole obiect in using it is not to form an out- 
ide covering, like common paint, but to 
render the substance of the wood itself dura- 
ble. 
The light oil will penetrate the pores of 
pine, and other wood of similar texture, a 
fourth of an inch sidewise, and an inch 
mgthwise, from a single application. 
Wood of white pine exposed fully to the 
weather, and treated with a wash of petro, 
leum sixteen years ago, remains hard and 
sound, with about a sixth of an inch of the 
outside, or so far in as the oil penetrated, 
brown and cempact, while further in the 
pine has its usual white appearance. The 
oil with it solid ingredients in solution, 
entered and filled the pores of the. wood, and 
changed it both in texture and appearance 
to something like cedar. I used it first on 
the roof of a dwelling and on the shingles of 
several barns; and after the lapse of eixteen 
years, they appear to be as sound as when 
first laid. Where the roofs are shaded, no 
moss has formed on them. One of the barns 
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the snow, as soon as it accumulated in any 
quantity, to slide freely from it, and this 
freedom from heavy loads of snow continued 
for several years. 

The uses to which I have applied crude 
ttroleum have been in preserving the wood 
ofthe rough buildings, where exposed to the 
Weather, both” shingle roofs and siding, 
fences, gates, farm tools and machinery, lat- 
tice work, rustic structures, etc. The light 
oil penetrates the wood most freely, and is 
better adapted to use on tools and all hard- 
Wood articles; and it answers well for pine, 
M*ud other softer woods, if a fourth or less of 
the heavy petroleum is mixed with it. A 
Cheap and durable protection is made for 
dwellings by first washing well the exterior 
with as much light oil as will readily pene- 
trate the wood, and then giving it one or 
more casts of some durable aad adhesive 
Paint, the best of which, so far as I have 
tried, is the Averill. This adheres at once 
Yo the oiled surface and dries rapidly. 
It is better, however, to allow the lapse of 
& few weeks before applying the paint. 
on oil paint will not adhere well until 
Ne surface of the oiled wood has dried and 
ed some months. 

Petroleum is particularly valuable for 
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had a steep roof, from which the oil caused |* 


to the trouble and expense of procuring 
cedar or other durable materials for making 
these structures. Any soft and perishable 
wood, as basswood or pine, will answer, 
provided it is thoroughly impregnated with 
this oil after the work is completed, taking 
special pains to apply it well at the joints. 
If a dark color is desired, use the heayy oil. 
The light oil will give it a lighter shade, and 
will more freely penetrate the wood. A 
wooden summer-house, made and oiled fif- 
teen years ago, the lattice work of strips of 
pine only a halfan inch thick, and the whole 
covered with climbing plants every season, is 
now sound throughout. 

In applying the oil to shingles, the best 
way is to dip them before they are laid. An- 
oil barrel sawed in two crosswise will make 
two good tubs for the operation. Fill one of 
the tubs nearly full with oil, and take a hand- 
ful of shingles at a time, holding them by the 
thin ends; immerse all but the small part 
held in the hand, and place them where they 
will dry in a few hours, or where the oil will 
be all fully absorbed, when they are ready 
for Slaying. If the roof is already laid, 
it may be oiled with a coarse whitewash 
brush, but the work will not be so perfect, 
as the oil will not run up between the shin- 
glesmorethan an inch. No skill is required 
in making the application, whether on roofs 
or on the sides of the buildings, as any labor- 
rer who can use a common whitewash brush 
may do the work, if he will not needlessly 
allow the oil to drop on the ground, and will 
take care to cover the whole surface. 

Oiling roofs effect the rainwater but slight- 
ly, and for a short time only, as the oil soon 
passes into the wood and none is left on the 
surface to wash off. If several days of dry 
weather follow the application, the water is 
scarcely affected. As the work is made more 
solid, there is less of a “fuzz” formed by the 
weather on the surface of the shingles,and 
less danger of taking fire, The inquiry. is 
often made as to the quantity required fora 
given, surface, or for a. thousand shingles. 
It will vary much with the kind of wood and 
its condition. As an average, one gallon will 
go over from 100 to 150 square feet of pine 
or hemlock,from which the quantity required 
for any building may be easily calculated. 
Two or three gallons will be enough fora 
thousand dipped shingles, and a barrel of 
forty gallons will cover a roof of 2,000 square 
feet, the shingles ‘eing of pine or other simi- 
lar wood. Hard wood will not absorb so much 
and a metal surface will, of course, absorb 
none, the oil remaining on the surface for 
months without drying. 

The cost of crude petroleum will vary 
much with the distance from the oil-wells, 
and with the disposition of the dealers who 
sell it.- I have had no difficulty in procuring 
what I use from a manufacturer of kero- 
sene in the neigburhood, at $4 to $5 a barrel 
of forty gallons, but in some of the cities high 
prices are charged on the claim that it is an 
irregular trade, It will be seen from the 
figures that a wooden building, whether of 
rough or planed boards, may be protected 
from the weather at a small portion of the 
expense required for ordinary painting, if 
the oil can be procured at a moderate price, 
I have used it for several laborers’ cottages, 
by first soaking the surface well with petro- 
leum, and then applying a good coat of Av- 
erill paint, I think that this is much better 
than three coats of common paint. A repe- 
tition of a coat of the Averill paint once in 
twelve years would be advisable. 

The inquiry is often made if kerosene will 
not answer the place of crude petroleum, but 
as the solid matters contained in the crude 
oil have been worked eut of the kerosene, it 
possesses little value; these solid ingredients 
from the crude oli, remaining in. the wood, 
impart to it the character of cedar. I would 
recommend in any case the repetition of the 
oiling once in twelve or fifteen years, the 
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cost being so trifling. The occasional mis- 





the weather gradually wears off. On roofs 
the black color and beat warp and destroy 
the shingles, But its use underground and 
in vaults is really valuable. Where petro- 
leum cannot be procured, the shingles of 
roofs may be rendered nearly as durable by 
dipping them, before laying, in lime-wash 
made of fresh sharp lime. A roof treated 
in this way was found hard and sound thir- 
teen yearsafterward. The water was “hard” 
several months after the roof was laid. 





Jottings on Various Subjects. 

In several back numbers of THE AMERI- 
caAN Farmer I have observed various re- 
medies for the disease in cows called Garget. 
Nearly all of these, I think, make it neces- 
sary to resort to the drug store. With your 
permission, I will add to the number one 
which I have found to be jinexpensive, effi- 
cacious and readily obtained. It is the root 
of the common Poke, called also scoke or 
garget root, (botanically, Phytolacea decan- 
dria). My mode of administering is to cut 
& piece of the root about a half finger’s 
length and making a hole of the same size 
in a potatoe, turnip or apple, fill it in with 
the piece of poke root. The animal will 
readily eat the whole and get speedy relief. 
Warm fomentations and rubbing with lard 
will not be amiss. 

I find if my asparagus is allowed to go to 
seed in the bed, the seed scatter and make 
the bed too thick with plants Is it injurious 
to the old plants to cut it when in bloom or 
before the seed ripens ? 

Perhaps Mr. Massey or Mr. Watson can 
answer from experience. Farmers say that 
cutting sassafras sprouts once or twice a 
year will increase the growth of root: If 
this Be s0, why is it not true of other plants? 
Last year I cut the tops off my parsnips 
twice, once in June, and again in August, 
and the roots when dry were much larger 
than usual. 

Fairlee Grange has at last got into a hall 
of itsown, and may now reasonably expect 
an increase in numbers and influence. 

The Granges generally, I think, are in- 
debted to Bro. Lawrence, of Dayton Grange, 
for his able and timely paper in the last 
number of THe AMERICAN Farmer. Let 
it be read not only in every Grange, but by 
every farmer. ; 

Fairlee Grange has now pending the fol- 
lowing question; what is the best forage 
plant known to agricultural science, re- 
ference being had to its nutritive properties 
and its effect upon the soil ? 

To aid in the solution of this question one 
of the members planted the Chinese Bean ; 
the Seja Bean or the Oleaginous Pea (Soja 
Hispida); the Teosinte (Reana luxurians), 
and the branching Doura. 

The Soja Bean and the Chinese Bean may 
be all that is claimed as an article of human 
food, and they may also answer well enough 
as a green manure, yet not by any means 
equal to clover, but as forage plants they 
are a failure, though very prolific in seed. 

The article from the New York Times 
copied into your last issue, page 295, deals, 
I think, rather summarily with the Teosinte 
plant, in classing it with “ prickly comfrey, 
pearl millet anda half score of other frauds.” 
It certainly yields a large amount of succu- 
lent food, and is greedily eaten by stock. 
What effect it may have upon the land is 
not yet apparent. Its roots permeate the 
soil to a considerable distance, but do not 
penetrate deep like clover. In this latitude 
it will bear cutting in July and September 
and leave a third growth for aftermath or 
pasturage. It is undoubtedly a perennial, 
as in this latitude, planted early in April, it 
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has yet shown no sign of making seed. 
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take must not be made of supposing that | Whether by slight protection it will stand 
coal-tar will answer the purpose of petro- | the winter here will be tested. = 88 

leum. Its effect is exactly epposite Coal-| Thesprouting Doura is possibly all that bag 

tar remains on the surface, and if exposed to-} been claimed for it as a forage plant. From 


four to ten stalks grow from one seed, and the- 
stalk is full of saccharine matter, end stook 
eat it readily. It deserves at least further 
and more careful experiment, as does also 
the Reana luxurians. The vast crops of the 
cereals grown in the West must make the 
same crops in the East continually less re- 
muneraiive, and our farmers will be com- 
pelled to resort. to dairy products, in which 
Western competition is yet insignificant. 
For this purpose the best and most produc- 
tive fodder plant is the desideratum. 
Howarp MEEEs, 
Kent County, Ma. 
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Live Stock. 
The Sire is Half the Herd. 


The importance of using only full-bloods 
as sires is often insisted on by writers on the 
subject of breeding. The following diagram 
may. assist parties--of less experience to a 
better understanding of a matter and enable 
them to see at a glance the results to be 
expected : 


Full-blood 
$ blood. Full-blood 
& blood 





Full-blood 


Scrub 

On the right we have the pair with which 
we are supposed to begin breeding, viz: a 
full-blood male and a scrub female. 

To the left of these we have their produce, 
that is, a half-blood female, which we breed 
to another full-blood male, the result being 
a &blood female. This in turn bred to a 
fall-blood male gives us, on the left, a {blood 
female, She, if bred to a full-blood male, 
would give a 15-16, and by continuing the 
game course we would next have a 31-82. 

Q that the influence of the sire and 

are equal, and that half the blood of 
each is represented in the progeny, it is evi- 
dent that a sire will give half the character 
te the produce of the herd in which he is 
alone used. Practically, however, the influ- 
ence of well-bred sires usually predominates 
over that of grade dams, so that, in fact, 
the improvement is generally greafer than 
would be inferred from the figures here given. 

Breeding in the manner shown might be 
continued indefinitely until no trace of the 
scrub stock could be detected. Suppose 
farmers and breeders everywhere should use 
only full-blood sires, what a rapid advance 
would be made in the improvement of our 
domestic animals. But farmers do not 
all do this, and perhaps they never will. 
On the contrary they persist in nsing half- 
bloods and high-grades as sires. 

It often happens that a few crosses only, 
with full-blood sires on serub stock, will 
result in grade progeny which, to all appear- 
ance, are as good and pure-bred as those of 
very many more crosses. When put to the 
test, however, as breeders, they almost inva- 
riably show their own low origin in their 
progeny. The trace of scrub stock which 
could in no other way be detected, is gener- 
ally revealed by the inferior stock produced. 

The following diagram shows the usual 
result of the common method of using half- 
blood sires : 

Full-blood 


blood 
Scrub 
Scrub 

First, the farmer buys a full-blood male 
which he breeds to a scrub female. He se- 
lects from their progeny a male, which is, of 
course, a half-blood, and this he breeds to 
another scrubfemale. He gets, as the result, 
something more like scrub stock than any 
improvement he had expected, so that, in- 
stead of having made any progress, he finds 
himself back at his starting point. All he 
has made by the purchase of a full-blood 
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male is, that in the first cross he got some 
extra fine breeding animals. His mistake 
was in eelecting a male from these for breed- 
ing purposes. Had he retained one or more 
of the best females and bred them to a new 
full-bleod maie, he would have been on the 
advance, as shown by the first diagram. 

So long as farmers persist in using half- 
bloods and grades as sires, so long will they 
be pulling down almost as fasi as profes- 
sional and amateur breeders can build up.— 
Swine Breeders’ Manual. 





Farm Teams. 

It would naturally be supposed, from the 
farmer’s effort to avoid expenditure, that he 
would carefully study the cost of everything 
he does. But this view would be hastily 
abandoned on examining his plan of con- 
ducting a farm team. What would be thought 
of the wisdom of a man in a village or city 
who kept teams for work and only employed 
them, at most, half of the time? He would 
soon find out that his teams ran him in debt, 
or left the balance on the wrong side. Yet 
he gets a price for a day's work that farmers 
would think quite beyond their profits to 
pay. But if it is true that the farmer cannot 
afford ordinary prices for team work, can he, 
then, afford to let his own team lie idle half 
of the time ? 

Whether he can afford it or not, more thaa 
one-half of the farmers in this country do 
not work their teams, on an average, more 
than one-half of the time. How many farm- 
ers, with all their ability for saving expenses, 
have ever carefully considered this large 
waste of team capacity for work? Should 
they carefully count the cost of keeping their 
horses supposed to be devoted to farm work, 
they would find that for every full day’s la- 
bor performed the cost had been fully $4 per 
day. Ifa miller, a lumberman, a provider 
of material of any kind requiring the service 
of teams, cannot afford to keep idle horses 
in the stable, how can the farmer afford it? 
The farmer often complains, and rightfully, 
that his margin of profit is very small, that 
other branches of industry make larger 
profits ; and admitting this conclusion, would 
it not be well for farmers to study the 
methods of economy in time adopted in 
other branches of business? A team horse 
will soon eat his head off if kept unem- 
ployed, and he will do so whether kept by 
the farmer or the manufacturer. 

Some farmers suppose their teams will 
wear longer, will remain sound and healthy 
to greater age, if permitted to be idle a large 
part of thetime. But even this is a mistake, 
when it refers to a considerable period of 
idleness. Farm teams that remain unem- 
ployed a large part of the winter, are much 
less capable of doing full work in the spring 
than they would be had they been kept at 
steady, reasonable service. Were horses to 
be worked half of each day, resting the other 
half, this conclusion would have some founda- 
tion, but it isacommon fact that farm horses, 
working in periods, break down early. 
Steady, reasonable work, with judicious feed- 
ing, is most favorable to a long usefulness. 

Another point made sometimes in favor of 
this idleness, is, that the team ean be winter- 
ed without grain, It is true that a horse 
will eat less without work—the saving in 
food is about one-fuurth—but the question 
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Water for Cows in Winter. 


Very few farmers make sufficient prepura- 
tion for water for stock in winter, and many, 
indeed, fail to do so in the summer, When 
cattle have the run of large lots in which 
grass is growing and green, they do not suf- 
fer so much from thirst if they do not happen 
have access to water when they please, as 
they do in winter, when living on dry feed. 
The succulence of the grass supplies, in part, 
the necessity for water, but, when living on 
dry food, everything goes wrong if water 
cannot be had when wanted. Water is es- 
sential to animal life. The blood is three- 
quarters water, and it enters into every or- 
gan and tissue of the body. It is the vehicle. 
for the equal distribution of nutriment and 
heat to all parts of the body and for carry- 
ing off waste and foreign matters which may 
happen to be taken in; and when it is insuf- 
ficient for these purposes, the comfort and 
health of the animal are at once affocted. 
Assimilation is impaired or ceases wholly 
and waste increases, young animals stop 
growing, fattening stock cease to increase in 
weight, and cows shrink in their milk, and 
it becomes deteriorated in quality. It can- 
not be long wanting without causing an ac- 
tual loss of fat and flesh. A lack of water is 
more detrimental than a lack of food, and 
creates more discomfort, and will terminate 
life sooner than hunger. 

No conveniences about a farm pay better 
than a convenient water supply. Cows, in 
particular, should have access to it at all 
times, especially if they are obliged to live, 
as most cows do, chiefly on hay, as it creates 
a stronger demand for water than other 
kinds of fodder, such as straw, corn fodder, 
or millet. Some people seem to think if 
cows get water once a day it is all they 
need ; but that is not enough, unless they 
are living on succulent food, such as roots or 
ensilage. Cattle are their own best judges of 
their need of water, and they do best when 
they have their option about using it. When 
they drink but once a day, they overload 
with it to their injury. Taking in an over- 
supply of cold water chills the stomach and 
occasions discomfort and pain, and what is 
worse, stops digestion till the contents of the 
stomach, by slow degrees, warm up again. 
This occasions a loss of time in the functions 
of the stomach and disturbs the condition of 
the whole system. Ice-cold water is always 
objectionable, even when stock have ad- 
mission to it ad libitum. It impedes diges- 
tion, and is not relished so well as when 
taken at a more elevated temperature. 

Wherever water can be obtained from an 
elevation sufficient to carry it into the stable, 
it is the most convenient, and will pay best, 
to water in the stable by passing it in a 
trough under the manger, the bottem of the 
manger serving as a cover to the trough, to 
which it is attached with hinges, so that it 
can be turned up when desired, to give the 
stock access to the water. When thus wa- 
tered, all the animals are served alike and 
without disturbance, and by having water 
when they want it, without having to wait 
for it, they will not take excessive draughts, 
as they are apt to when kept away from it 
by the masters of the herd after they have 
become thirsty, or as they are very sure to 
when drinking but once a day. On account 
of ite more elevated temperature, spring 
weter is preferable to brook water, and 
where springs are not available, cisterns 
set in the ground so as to temper their con- 
tents to that of the earth, make an excel- 
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ply, and to make it as and as conveni- 
ent as possible.— Nat, Stock Journal. 
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a private dairy was pamin te to the 
sample of Smith and Powell, made from 
Holstein cows, in competition with several 
Jersey dairies. 








Thoroughbred Sheep. 


Is it proper to apply the term thorough- 
bred to sheep? asks a correspondent. Yes, 
we reply, but had better offer an explanation. 
This subject of the proper application of the 
term thoroughbred bobs up in agricultural 
and stock journals periodically, and like the 
cheat and hollow-horn questions bids fair 
never to be thoroughly understood. It must 
be stated that thoroughbred was originally 
only applicable to the English running horse. 
But it makes no sort of difference with us 
what the origin of the term was, or what 
meaning it was intended to convey. We 
have come to use it to designate all pure 
blood animals, and that is all there is to it. 
Of English origin and special meaning, we 
have Americanized it, and extended its 
meaning, just as we have dene with many 
other words, and precisely as we had the 
right to do; and if we should write a page 
upon the subject we could not make it 
plainer than we have here. Now a sheep 
is thoroughbred when it is of pure biood— 
that is, when it comes from a family or breed 
that transmits with reasonable precision, its 
own characteristics. Blood means the pos- 
session of power to transmit in breeding 
certain points, and pure blood signifies that 
there is no admixture of the blood of other 
breeds. The principles of pure or thorough 
breeding is that like produces like, or, in 
other words, that the offspring of a Merino 
ewe and ram will have the distinguishing 
points of the Merino breed. As a rule, it 
may be said that the lamb will partake of 
the characteristics of the ewe and ram, in 
thorough breeding, but this is not always 
the case. It may be quite unlike either, but 
have a strong, or almost exact likeness of 
some one of their ancestors. This is what 
is termed breeding back; and while it is 
always desirable to select breeders that we 
would like to have the offspring resemble, 
the novice in sheep-breeding must remember, 
that the Snly certainty he can count upen is 
to get a good representation of the breed 
that he has selected. The ability to accom- 
plish this we are all familiar with from ex- 
perience and observation, but just how na- 
ture accomplishes it we do not know and 
probably never will. 

It is not so uncommon as to be at all mar- 
velous to find unusual characteristics crop- 
ping out in sheep or other animals. The 
young breeder who has followed the general 
run of teachings upon stock breeding, that 
like produces like, might be astonished at 
this. Desiring the very best, he may have 
been induced to pay large prices for his ram 
and ewe, and when the lamb comes, lo! it is 
not precisely what heexpected. It isa good 
Merino, if he is breeding Merinos, or a good 
Cotswold if he is breeding such. But it is 
not as good asthe parents. It presents, per- 
haps, points of marked difference. Now 
generally, if he could follow the ancestors 
of the ewe or ram back, he would find the 
animal or animals from which his lamb in- 
herited its seeming peculiarity. But usual 
characteristics are not always hereditary. 
Sometimes they are purely aceidental as we 
use that term, and in such cases they are 
what we call freaks of nature, and cannot 
be explained. 

The tendency to breed back should be a 
warning to every breeder of sheep or other 
animals. With the mexperienced breeder it 
always is, but the inexperienced not un- 
frequently get the idea that a breed is 
something that is unalterably fixed. He 
does not take into consideration that the 


sup- | breed has been made by rigid selection and 


weeding out, and that to maintain its ex- 
cellence this same rigid sclection and sorting 
must continue. There is scarcely anything 
much easier than running down « breed. It 
has cost a great deal of thought and a great 
deal of perseverance to create the Merino or 
any other breed of sheep. None of them 





have developed by chance. The Spaniy 
Merino was the product of the most i 
telligent care in breeding that was possilj 
at the time of its creation. Under Yanky 
ingenuity and restless effort it was 
further improved, and now we have 
American Merino which is substantially; 
breed of itself. This product, the result 
close study and carefulness, is yet wate 
and guarded with all the old time care{ 
say the least, in order that it may be k 
up to standard. The sheep of our by 
breeders are thoroughbred in reality as wa 
as in name, because they make an efforty 
keep them so. But let « man purchase { 
best flock of Merinos, Cotswolds, 80 
downs or Shropshires, and turn them 

to take care of themselves and to breed 
miscuously, and he cannot keep up 
standard of his breed; and if he contiz 
that sort of management long enough 
will have about as shabby a flock ase 
ever rested upon.— Western Rural. 





How to Build Up a Flock. 

A Michigan correspondent of the Ne 
tional Live Stock Journal says: “ Four ye 
ago, I bought thirty ewes—grade Merino 
culls from a flock, for which I paid 
dollars each—a pretty steep price, I thoy 
—but they were round, heavy bodied, 
short-legged. The first season they she 
on an average, a little over five pounds 
wool, and I raised twenty-eight 
Could not buy such a ram’ as I wanted,sl 
gave five dollars for his service. » Have do 
the same twice, because I could not 
such as I wanted. Have lost but nines 
in the time (four years); have sold forty. 
for $211, including culls, and have at p 
a flock of seventy-one. Sold my wool # 
29th of June, which averaged nine 
three-fourths pounds per fhead, washed. I 
use none but thoroughbred rams. & 
just bought one which sheared twenty-e 
pounds. Am not given to boasting, but 
sheep are the wonder of the neighborhood, 
and my success something they cannot 
derstand. I have but one motto—Eteml 
vigilance is the price of success. I 
offered early this spring for all my lam 
(coming one year old), $7 apiece.” 





Glanders in Horses. 


Every horse owner is more or lessi& 
quainted with that loathsome disease, tht 
glanders, and every one should be awatt 
that it is both contagious and fatal, not only 
to horses, but also to mankind. The fd 
that the disease to this day baffles all tres 
ment is sufficient reason why the detection 
of glanders in a stable is always looked upa 
as serious. If the disease always assumes tht 
same characters, if every glandered he 
presented the three special symptoms ¢ 
tially belonging to it, viz: the greeniil 
sticky, and at times bloody discharges at tht 
nose, the hard, painless and adherent swolla 
glands at the jaws, and, above all, the peculiat! 
and characteristics ulcerations of the muc 
membrane upon the cartilage of the cavities 
of the nose, there would be no difficullf 
in recognizing the disease, and condemnilf 
the animal thus affected as most dangerotlt. 
But this is not always the case. This dises# 
assumes many forms. Sometimes only 
slight ¢landular enlargement, again discha 
ges from the nostrils, while in a third anit 
neither of these will exist, and only smal) 
ulcers will be detected in the upper angle @ 
the nostrils. Still the animal is just as da 
gerous as if it showed all the symptoms full) 
developed; in fact, even more dangeroti) 
for while in this condition, it may apparemlif, 
be in perfect health, its skin presenting 
nothing unusual to/the ordinary obser’ 
The horse may remain in good conditiov 
feel as well as ever, be able to do its 
and remain thus for months, and commill 
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the glanders to"many animals who may 
ome in contact with it. It is necessary to 
tect the disease at the start, and for this no 
should be better qualified than the reg- 
Veterinarian —he who has, by his stud- 
become familiar with the different aspects 

f the disease. If once detected, there must 
lp no hesitation ; certainty of the existence 
the disease should mean death to the 
mal affected. Unless it is killed, most 
ous, even fatal, consequences may follow. 
The duty of an owner of an animal in a 
sicious condition is to have it examined 
it once. If there is no doubt about the dis- 
» the horse must be at once destroyed. 
there is doubt, it should be isolated, and 
than wait for the development of all 

he symptoms, which may take a long time, 
ulation of the matter from the discharge 
be made on an old horse, a dog, or a 
bit, but still better on an old mule or 
ey. This inoculation will produce 
ers, no matter how small the quantity 
of the virus, if taken from a glandered horse. 
_—Prof. Liautard, in American Agriculturist 
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Pig Pens. 

My experience last winter taught me a 
valuable lesson in regard to confining young 
pigs on & plank floor. Several got so stiff 
that it impaired their growth. In this cold 
latitude it is quite difficult to keep pigs warm 
in winter without confining them in a pen. 
Thave an idea of building a sort of an annex 
pig house with a gravelled floor and a plat- 
form in one corner with low sides to keep the 
bedding on it fora sleeping place, and so give 
the pigs a chance to exercise on the ground. 
Of course this ground floor must be elevated 
above the surface of the earth outside, or else 
the water will soak in and make it wet and 
muddy. A foundation could be put under 

of smal: stones and the gravel to be put 
on top of this. The pigs would have to be 
kept rung, or they would root it up. In 
mech a pen I do not believe pigs would 
get stiff and lame, as they are apt to when 
confined a long while on a plank floor. It 
should be made roomy enough so that there 
would beample space. Whcerea few pigsare 
to be kept, a smaller pen would answer, of 
thesize of a length of a board—18 feet square. 
Such a pen should be lined on the inside and 
filed in with chaff or saw dust to keep it 
warm, and the space overhead left open to 
the roof, which would be ample for good 
ventilation.—Oor. New York Tribune. 


Abortion ke Cattle. 


The Breeders’ Gazette says on this subject : 
Abortion in cattle is due to a great variety 
of causes, amoag which some appear to be 
very obscure, or at least have not been very 
satisfactorily explained. Among the causes 
own to produce abortion in cows,as well as 

other domestic animals, may be mentioned 
mechanical or external injuries, overdriving, 
Undue excitement from various causes, be- 





@ ing much worried by dogs, jumping ditches, 


crowding through narrow doors or gate- 
ways, hard and uneven stall floor, too short 
stall floor, overfeeding and want of exercise, 
innutritious or badly prepared food, stag- 
nant or impure water, ice-water, rusty and 
musty hay, and especially ergot, which is 
frequently found developed in variety of 
grasses, as well as in the cereals, rye and 
corn. This productof vegetable disease, on 
ecount of its being usually met with in 
tye,has been given the name of spurred 
tye. It possesses the property of exerting 
‘special influence upon the womb, causing 
Contraction of that organ and consequent 
&xpulsion of the fetus, if taken of in suffi- 
cient quantity. Occasionally, from some 
Unexplained cause, abortion will assume an 
epidemic character, affecting whole herds, 
and even the herds on a large extent. of 
country. In ascertaining the cause of con- 

ed cases of abortion, occurring on a 





farm or in a locality, much caution will be 
requisite. The nature of the food and 


water should be carefully looked into, and 
if the cows are at grass, the herbage should 
be searched for any deleterious or poisonous 
plants, or poisonous product—the develop- 
ment of ergot being especially favored dur- 
ing some peculiar seasons. It is alse under- 
stood that cows which are fed in the neigh- 
borhood of and in woods, and that live on 
coarse and rank pasture in autumn, are 
very liable to this complaint, and especially 
if they have aborted before. The odor pro- 
ceeding from a cow that has aborted has 
been assigned as a cause of abortion in 
other cows, by bringing on either a state of 
nausea or a kind of nervous excitement. 
This, however true in certain cases, is not 
an invariable rule, as it sometimes occurs in 
animals wholly apart from the rest of the 
herd, but cccurring simultaneously with 
other cases on the same farm. In order to 
prevent abortion, or to effectually stop its 
progress where it already exists, the cause 
or causes of the same must first be ascer- 
tained, for, so long as these remain in opera- 
tion, ne remedy will be likely to succeed. 
If the cause lies in the food, an entire change 
of diet; or, if abortion occurs when the 
animals are on pasture, their removal from 
that pasture or locality to different pasture 
and different soil, if possible, will often be 
found a sufficient and the oniy effective 
remedy. A cow that has once aborted is 
apt to abort again during the period of her 
next gestation. Therefore, any irregularity 
in feeding and management should be care- 
fully guarded against; and, when stabled, 
such a cow should be kept quietly in a stall 
by herself, preferably in a box-stall. A 
cow that has once aborted, may abort again, 
simply by standing near by another cow 
that is calving. Such a cow should not be 
kept in too high condition while in calf 
again. Avoid too succulent, watery, or 
laxative food; at the same time she should 
not be fed exclusively on dry or very bulky 
food, that might produce costiveness. It 
wil) always be proper to immediately re- 
move an aborting cow from the rest of the 
herd, and to thoroughly disinfect her stall 
without delay. Among preventive mea- 
sures, we may mention that the feeding of 
hemp seeds, a half-pint to a pint a day, 
during a month previous to and a month 
after the time corresponding to her advance- 
ment in gestation at her last abortion, is 
supposed to have been, to seme extent, suc- 
cessful against recurring abortion. It is also 
regarded as a safeguard, or at least a pre- 
cautionary measure against future abortion, 
to let the cew that has aborted not be served 
by the bull during one year thereafter. In 
regard to whether the transfer of a part of 
your herd to a neighbor’s farm for winter- 
ing would be likely to cause abortion among 
his cows, such would not be likely to occur 
if the transfer consisted of yearlings and 
steers, or cows that have never aborted. 


* 





Diseases of Sheep. 


The sheep is a ruminating animal, and, in 
common with all cud-chewers,has a very com- 
plex digestive system; and while its four 
stomachs do not hasten, but rather prolong 
the work of digestion, yet that work is more 
perfectly done in the sheep than in any of 
our domestic animals. But on account of the 
complexity of its digestive organs, it is lia- 
ble to diseases affecting this system. The 
brain and nervous system of the sheep are 
smaller in proportion to its size, than those 
of any other animal. On this account they 
are not capable of great er long continued 
muscular ..xertion; the circulatory system is 
also small and comparatively feeble. On 
account of these peculiarities sheep are not 
very. subject to inflammatory diseases; but 
the power to resist disease or to recover 
from it when attacked is diminished from 





the power of the system. This fact must be 
remembered in the treatment of their dis- 
eases. Bleeding or active purging should 
not be resorted to except in active inflam- 
ment of diseased sheep, all medicine should 
be given in a liquid form through a drench- 
ing horn, or properly shaped funnel. If 
given concealed in food it passes into the 
first stomach, or pouch, where it is liable to 
be lost. 


flammation of the lungs. Catarrh is known 
by profuse running at the nose, often accom- 
panied by a cough. It is a disease of winter 
and spring months, and is generally the re- 
sult of too close and too warm stabling. 
Sheep need dry bedding and protection 
from rain, but their health demands a free 
exposure to the open air. Catarrh is a 
troublesome but not dangerous disease, un- 
less the inflammation extends to the lungs 
when it becomes pneumonia, which is gener- 
ally fatal. This transition is marked by a 
quick and labored breathing, a frequent 
hacking cough and a grinding of the teeth 
together. The discharge from the nostrils 
becomes yellow; a high fever, loss of appe- 
tite and thirst are present. Bleeding and 
purging with epsom salts is recommended, 
but usually death terminates the case in a 
day or two under any treatment. This dis- 
ease is often the result of exposure to cold 


| rains after shearing. 


The specia) diseases of the digestive sys- 
tem arediarrhwa and costiveness. Diarrhea, 
or scours, as it is commonly called, occurs 
generally in the spring when the diet is 
changed from dry winter food to the tender 


spring .grass. Thisdisease is not generally, 
accompanied 


with the loss of appetite, nor 
with fever, and thercfure is seldom fatal, 
The sheep affected with diarrhea should be 
separated from the flock and kept in a lot 
with but little grass on it, and fed with dry 
feed until the condition ef the bowels is cor- 
reeted. If the disease is stubborn, give an 
ounce or two of castor oil, and follow it by 
two tablespoonsful of strong oak bark tea 
with a half a teaspoonful of prepared chalk 
or baking soda in it, morning and evening. 
Costiveness often occurs when sheep are 
changed from green pastures to dry food. 
The animal frequently stretches itself and 
makes a groaning noise when voiding dung. 
A little linseed meal mixed with the food 
will generally remove this difficulty. . A mix- 
ture of sulphur and salt, placed where sheep 
can get at it, isa good precaution against 
disturbance of the bowels in this direction. 
In the early years of the settlement of 
Indiana, the sheep died in great numbers 
from an animal of the leech family, known 
by the common name of fluke, imbedding it- 
selfin the liver and multiplying till that or- 
gan is literally destroyed. The eggs, or 
larve of these parasites, are taken in with 
impure pond water when the sheep drink. 
In a healthy sheep the covers of the eyeball 
is bright red, but when affected with the 
flukes the eyes beceme pale, and finally a 
dirty yellow. The sheep is rapidly reduced 
in flesh and in a few weeks dies, apparently 
from emaciation. A free use of sulphur ‘is 
the only remedy proposed, and it only suc- 
ceeds in the early stages of the disease. 
Since we have drained our swamps and 
given our sheep good water to drink the 
fiake is rapidly disappearing. —Cor. Iowa 
Homestead. 





Mr. T. 8. Coorzr offered Mr. Fuller, of 
Canada, according to the Breeders’ Gazette, 
the enormous sum of $20,000 for the famous 
Joeeey com Mawy Anneol Gkciiembent, with 
the intention her to but 
the tempting cller te dade este 
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T have just returned from Chicago where 
I purchased from Mr. Joseph D. Becket one 
imported Norman stallion, Crown Prince 
3 years old, weighing 1,850 pounds, quite a 
promising colt. Also four seven-eighths 
Norman mares, weighing from 1,600 to 1,800 
pounds, in foal to an imported horse. I find 
good draft horses are extremely scarce 
through the West and very high, and it can- 
not be many years before we will find good 
horses high in Maryland. I have now two 
Norman stallions, and it will not be long be- 
fore Montgomery will improve her horses. 

yours, 
Montgomery Oo., Md. J. B. Diamonp. 

[We had the pleasure of seeing these 
fine horses at the Montgomery County 
Fair. That ceunty is to be congratulated on 
this addition to its stock in this line and on 
the public spirit of Mr. Diamend.—Eps.]} 
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The Dairy. 
Beef and Butter Pound for Pound. 


When we were told, some years ago by a 
breeder of Jersey cows, that he could make 
a pound of butter as cheaply as the best of 
feeders couldimake a’pound of beef, we con- 
fess to have received the statement with 
some grains of hesitation, and the more we 
thought of it, the more incredulous we, be- 
came ; but it was made by an experienced 
and a truthful man, and we were anxious to 
see it in that light if it was true, and to 
prove the contrary to himifnot. We there- 
fere sought information elsewhere, and the 
further we looked and the more we investi- 
gated, the more clearly did we realize the 
correctness of his point. But what astound- 
ed us was the fact that his butter was being 
sold by contract, the year round, at an average 
of thirty-five cents a pound, whilst the best 
beef was worth from six to seven, and that 
farmers were devoting so much of their time 
and their means te the production of the 
cheaper instead of the higher-priced article. 
And even now, we question if the problem is a 
clear one to the majority of farmers,or even of 
business men who are notoriously close at 
calculating all the little’ details that enter 
into the cost of an article, and comparing the 
result with the price they can get forit, Let 
us do a little figuring, te show how it can be 
done. 

From the report from the last fat stock 
show, we learn that the heaviest animal 
weighed 3,055 pounds; the heaviest two-year 
old steer,'2,220 pounds ; and the prize year- 
ling 1,000 pounds., The champion four year 
old steer, McMullen, weighed 2,565 pounds 
and had made a gain, during the year, of 470 
pounds; 535 pounds was the heaviest gain 
made in the year by any animal shown last 
year, while several made not over 300 pounds, 
Four yearlings made daily gains of 2.97, 2.51, 
2.31, and 2.23 pounds. Young stock always 
make larger gains on the food consumed than 
older ones. These results were obtained 
upon beef stock—Hereferds, Shorthorns, 
and their grades and crosses—with the best 
feed and care that experienced feeders could 
give them, and may be considered represen- 
tative animals.of their class. 

Let us now look at the record of some of 
the best butter producers and compare the 
probable profit of the two classes. Eurotas, 
the property of A. B. Darling, hasa record of 
having made 778 pounds of butter from 7,525 
pounds of. milk, in eleven months and six 
days; Jersey Queen of Barnet, 770 pounds 
in one year; Jersey Belle of Scituate, 705 
pounds in one year; Pansy 574 pounds when 
a four-year-eld. Mr. A. B. Darling’s four- 
year-old cow Bomba made twenty one pounds 
and.114 ounces in seven days, or 3.103 pounds 
per day. These are representative cows, 
and are only cited to show the capabilities. 
of the cow for butter. Good butter cows will 
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produce néarly as many pounds of butter 
upon the same amount of proper food as can 
be obtained pounds of beef when fed to 
the average beef stock. 

It would & pretty good beef animal to 
produce that number of pounds, live weight, 
in thesame time. Yet we'can sell our butter 
for four or five times the price of live-weight 
beef. If she gives but 800 pounds during the 
year, and we sell it, as he did, for thirty-five 
cents, we have $105; 800 pounds gain of beef, 
at six cents, would be $18. 

It may be said that dairying is more ex- 
pensive than steer feeding, and the latter can 
be conducted on the cheaper lands of the 
West; but, as against such considerations, 
we have others to offset them. Our product 
is more easily handled, costs us much less to 
ship, the cows give usa calfevery year, and 
we have their milk for the pigs.—Rural 
World. 
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‘Tam Holstein cow, Echo, owned by Fred. 
©. Stevens, Attica, N. Y., recently completed 
her year’s milk record, which foots up 18,120} 
pounds, which is 115 pounds more than the 
famous cow Aggie, which has heretofore, in 
this respect, led all the bovines of the world. 
Echo is ten years old and weighs 1,610 
pounds, consequently she has given over ten 
times her Weight in milk, during the year. 
The yield in one day was eighty-five pounds; 
in one month, 4,196 pounds. 
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Poultry ¥ Yard. 


Artificial Inox | Incubation. 


Messrs, Editors American Farmer : 

The high prices which early chickens bring 
is caused by the difficulty experienced in 
getting the natural mother to incubate in 
winter time, which season is unnatural for 
most feathered species to set and raise their 
young. Toovercome this difficulty in order 
to supply the increasing demand for early 
broilers attracted the attention of inventive 
genius, who brought into existence the incu- 
bator,though not perfect. The strongest advo- 
cates of the old-fashioned natural way of do- 
ing things, admit that they can be hatched in 
a wooden mother by heat from a coal oil lamp. 
It neust be a source of consolation to lovers 
of spring chickens to feel that the days of 
sixty cents per pound for them are num- 
bered, and that they like ice and flowers can 
be produced out of their natural season. 
Artificial incubation was first practiced in 
India and Egypt, where the eggs were placed 
in large ovens, but never occupied much at- 
tention until 1851 when Cantelo exhibited a 
hydro-incubator in London, and induced the 
French to experiment with them, which 
resulted satisfactorily. In our country the 
subject claimed the attention of Corbit, 
Wright, Halsted, and others, who have met 
with much success. Ia order ‘to succeed in 
hatching eggs artificially it is necessary to 
observe certain natural conditions, such as 
regular temperature from 100° to 106° Fahr. 
applied at the upper surface of the eggs, 
moisture, and after the sixth day, adequate 
ventilation. The source of heat is immate- 
rial so long as these essentials are observed, 
however hot-water or hydro-incubating and 
heat from a lamp lave proved the best. Place 
the incubator in an out-house on the ground 
floor, where the temperature is even, good 
ventilation and no jar, provide fresh clean 
eggs, have the tempcrature 90 degrees, then 
carefully place the eggs in the trays; grad- 
ually raise the temperature to 106; but in no 
casehigher. There is danger in overheating ; 
place beneath the egg tray moist sponge or 
pans of water to obtain moizture. The day 
before the eggs are to hatch sprinkle with an 
atomizcr,and turn the eggs half over every 
twenty-four hours ; after the first week they 
should be aired daily and cooled down to 90; 
examine on the fifth day with an egg tester 
and reject those which do not show embryos 
ani distinct” veining; they will do for cook- 











ing. Afterthe sixteenth day be sure to remove 
all offensive odors, such as coal oil, asphalt 
and decaying matter of any kind; the chick- 
ens will then begin to breathe through the 
pores of the shell and are easily killed at this 
stage. If you fail in the first attempt do not 
be discouraged; after you have had some 
experience be satisfied with sixty per cent.; 
if your expectations run as high as ninety 
percent. you will be disappointed. The hen 
will not do that well; we cannot equal her- 
There are many small farmers, who prac- 
tice mixed husbandry, who would find the 
raising of early chickens a profitable adjunct, 
especially if they have idle time in winter, as 
many do. Many men think the poultry in- 
terest toe insignificant to claim their attention, 
but if it received the attention in our coun- 
try that it does in France it would equal any 
other product;; but as our country becomes 
more thickly populated we will find it of 
great, importance .o pay more attention to 
minor industries. W. E. MANnakeEr, — 


Montgomery County, Md, 


How to get Eggs in Winter. 


The farmer who leaves his poultry to 
roost in the apple tree at the corner of the 
barn, and to pick up their living at the pigs’ 
trough and in the barnyard, may occasion- 
ally get an egg in winter. But asa matter 
of fact there is on most farms a great dearth 
of eggs from November to March. With a 
warm shelter and suitable feed, pullets that 
begin to lay in the fall and will continue to lay 
through the winter. It is mainly a question 
of feed. The staple feed is Indian corn, es- 
pecially in the West, because it is most plen- 
tiful and the most convenient. It furnishes 
plenty of fat and keeps up the heat of the 
fowls, but is poor in albumen and the phos- 
phates. They want a variety of grains and 
vegetables. Most farmers have milk, and if 
this can be added it will be all they need. 
Butchers’ scrap-cake is good, and may safely 
be kept in the poultry yard where the fowls 
can help themselves at pleasure. Boiled po- 
tatoes or turnips, mashed and mixed with 
Indian meal, make an excellent feed for lay- 
ing hens. Fowls are particularly fond of 
cabbages and turnips at all stages of their 
growth, and eat them raw greedily every day 
if they can get them. We have found so 
good results from feeding cabbages to laying ‘ 
hens that we always lay in a large supply 
for the wiuter. Refuse from the butcher’s 
and offal from the fish market also furnish 
good material for making eggs. These are 
accessible to most villages and can be had at 
a small cost. A hen is only a machine for 
producing eggs. If you want the finished 
product you must put the raw material into 
the hopper. It should not be forgotten that 
there is a liberal grinding going on in the 
gizzard, and the laying bird should have free 
access to gravel, with sharp grit, broken oys- 
ter and clam shells, which assist in reducing 
the grain and form egg shell. With a plen- 
tiful supply of egg-producing food, hens will 
lay well in winter, when eggs bring the 
highest price—QOol. Farmer. 








Winter Treatment of Poultry. 


A correspondent, in addressing us on this 
subject, says in brief, that each fowl ought to 
produce one hundred and sixty eggs a year ; 
that in winter warmth is indispensible; that 
the fowl must have some of the food they 
find at other seasons when at large; that 
they must have plenty of room in their house, 
and it and the laying boxes kept clean; that 
they must be fed with corn, barley, oats and 
have a box of sand, oyster or clam shells 
pounded up, or old mortar, or bones, dried 
and pounded fine; that mashed boiled pota- 
toes and corn-meéal are excellent; that fatty 
matter of any kind, fresh beef, or pork scraps, 
etc., must form a portion of their diet; that 
hens are fend of vegetable matter during 





winter and will eat cabbage, etc; and that 


they must be kept pure from vermin, which 
nearly always follows entire cleanliness. 
In case; however, vermin should still make 
their appearance, there is nothing so defec- 
tive in removing them as rubbing the top of 
the head, under the wings and upon the 
back, with lard. These suggestions we have 
made time and again; and have only to add 
now, that all. who desire complete success, 
and of course satisfactory profit from poul- 
try-raising, must adopt them.— Michigan 
Farmer. 


Chickens for the Market. 


Many farmers have an idea that a chicken 
must have a large field to roam over to do 
well, but this is a mistake if it is desired to 
fat them for market. If they are to be kept 
to furnish eggs when old enough, if permit- 
ted to run at large they will do quite as well, 
or perhaps better, than if confined to a small 
enclosure, because it is not desirable to have 
a laying hen very fat; but for market a 
young fow] is rarely if ever too fat. 

By confining a flock of chickens to a small 
enclosure they do not have an opportunity 
to run off their fat as when permitted to go 
as far as they please. They soon get accus- 
tomed to their small enclosure, and will re- 
main quiet after eating, so what they eat is not 
wasted by constant exercise. It is true if 
chickens are to be confined to a small yard 
they should be faithfully attended to and 
given all they want or they will not get as 
fat as when they run at large. They need 
a great variety of food, given in such quan- 
tities as will keep their appetites good. The 
secret of success in feeding any animal is in 
giving them just enough to supply their 
wants, and yet not enough to clog their ap- 
petite. While corn may be the principal 
food, because the cheapest, oats, barley and 
shorts should be fed freely, the latter in 
connection. with boiled potatces or other 
vegetables. A small ration of meat should 
be given each day, and also some green 
vegetables, such as cabbages, grass or turnip 
leaves. During the last two weeks before 
killing they should receive about all they 
will eat of corn and corn meal. 

While it is important to know just how to 
feed to the best advantage, it is quite as im- 
portant to know how best to prepare the 
chickens fur market, and have them look 
well. More than half the chickens that are 
sent to market are sold from one to two 
cents a pound less because they have been 
improperly dressed. Many to save time dip 
them into boiling water, and thus greatly in- 
jure the looks of the flesh by blistering it. 
Those who best understand how to dress a 
chicken manage to get the feathers off in a 
very short time after the fowl is killed. By 
so doing they do it much easier than if not 
done until the fowl begins to cool.— Mass. 


Ploughman. 
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Horticulture. 


Peach Trees and Peach Orchards. 


The demand for peach trees has been 
greater this season than for ten years past. 
From every section of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia that had a crop of peaches this year 
come inquiries about trees; the over supply 
of peaches in the principal markets, a few 
years ago, has been shorn of its influence 
upon planters, by the good prices obtained 
through nearly all of the peach season the 
present year; then, to add still greater im- 
petus to the “rage” for peach orchards, the 
evaporating of the fruit seems to be about 
all that is now needed. Evaporators of 
many designs, are being erected in encourg- 
ing numbers wherever there is sufficient of 
the fruit grown to offer any inducement, 
and indced it does look as though there was 
good opportunity presenting itself te make 
peach growing profitable upon a basis less 
uncertain and spasmodic than heretofore. 





When the main dependence for the oop. 
sumption of a crop of peaches rested , 
the canning houses in the cities, it was 
very difficult thing for the proprietors , 
those establishments to perfect arrangemep 
by which the grower’s profits became jp. 
significant, even invisible. ‘“ Time 
all wrongs,” is a maxim the truthfulness of 
which is affirmed apparently by the pm 
gress in peach growing; now instead of th 
canning houses all being confined to th 
cities, they are being established where the 
fruit is produced, and while this move: 
attended with its share of difficulties, iy 
some respects at least, it has advantages 
outweigh them. Again, the area in pead 
orchards was considerably reduced by 
hard winter of 1881, a fact not lost sight of 
by many who see profits in prospectiy 
orchards. The above are the strongest anj 
plainest arguments in favor of extensiy 
planting. It is to be hoped there is » 
deception in the fascination they hold. Th 
growing of peaches has progressed fy 
enough to possess most of planters withs 
solid faith in old and standard varieties; the 
inclination to experiment with new ani 
untried kinds, is less conspicuous now tha 
for several years; to find them so different 
from what they expected and hoped, is no 
longer popular; it is not now fashionable, 
asan old gentleman of teutonic extraction 
expressed himself in regard to the “ Har- 
ford Prolific Grape” a short time back 
Troth, Crawford's Early and Late, Reeves 
Favorite, Old Mixon Free, Beer’s Smock 
and Salway, are in nearly every selection: 
the quite earlies are “too uncertain,” sy 
the majority of planters, and then too, they 
won’t answer for either drying or canning, 
which is a forcible argument against growing 
them in large supply. Heath Cling, once 
very popular, is no longer so, “just enough 
to have some to preserve and can for home 
use,” is all that is now wanted in orchard 
of from 500 to 5,000 trees; Hale’s Early 
seems to have lost all favor with planten. 
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: ‘It rots so badly” say all, while Fiater’s & 


John, seems to be making friends among 
growers, because of its color for one reason, 
as yellow fruit is the more “ fashionable.” 

Judging from this fall’s planting, there 
certainly must be great increase over the 
country where peaches are most extensively 
planted, in the facilities for disposing of the 
fruit promptly and rapidly, when there iss 
crop, otherwise there will certainly bes 
repetition of over supply, within the nest 
half dozen years. Six times as many evs 
porators as are new erected, will finc plenty 
of material to work on when a general crop 
occurs, and in the evaporation industry 
rests the strongest hope of the market. 

It is a fact in favor of Virginians planting, 
that the peach centre, as it is commonly, 
termed, is rapidly moving southward 
history of peach growing in this country, 
demonstrates that it cannot be profitably 
perpetuated in the same section ; it wearsout 
somewhere and somehow; disease works 
iis way among the orchards sooner or later, 
and those who devoted their lands to peach 
orchards, again fall back on wheat and cort. 

Denton, Ma. Joun W. Ken 

Prize Crors or Corn.—Messrs. Hugelt 
& Schindel of Washington county, Mary- 
land, offered prizes to the amount of $10 
to boys in Washington county who would 
raise the most corn on one-fourth of an acre 
of ground. The committees to measure the 
ground and weigh the cern have reported to 
the directors of the Agricultural Association 
and the prizes awarded as follows: Joseph 


W. Harp, first prize, $50; John W. Witmet, 
second prise, 26; Daniel F. Snyder, third 
ae, 15; Wm. P. Sinison, fourth prize, 
timating a bushel of corn at 
pound Harp’s yield was at the rate 
90.4 bushels per acre, Witmer’s 1553, 
Snyder’s 146.4, Sinison’s 139.6; average, 








bushels per acre. 
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Celery—Seed Driils—Root-pruning and 
Pear Blight. 


We have been building a celery pit and 
are confident that we have one that will 
prove a success. Having a great abundance 
of celery plants this summer after planting 
our usual supply in beds, we set abont 300 
plants in single rows, four feet apart. These 
are the plants for the safe keeping of which 
our pit is intended. Never having had any 
gteat success in keeping celery in the nar- 
tow trenches used by the Northern growers, 
we have undertaken to devise something 
better. Our pit is ona high piece of ground, 
sloping rapidly southward. It is dug out 
five feet wide, twelve feet long and about 
fifteen inches deep. Stout posts at each end 
support a ridge pole lengthwise four feet 
high, from which rafters slope into the soil 
at the sides, the depth of the pit. On these 
rafters is laid a roof of rough rails, which 
support an outer covering of sods a foot 
thick. The north end is closed by a sod 
wall two feet thick, and the south end will 
have a similar wall when filled. An opening 
has been left in the top of the roof for venti- 
lation, and the south end will be temporari- 
ly closed with corn stalks until the weather 
gets severe, when the whole will be sodded 
up tight. Between the 15th and 20th of the 
month I propose to lift the celery and pack 
it in this pit erect, with as much soil as will 
adhere to it, and after winter sets in and the 
pit is sodded over completely, do not intend 
to look at it until the celery in our beds is 
gone, at which time [ hope to find it in fair 
condition. I omitted to say that the pit has 
an under-drain to carry off any water that 
may get inside. 

Mr. Watson uses a seed drill. Perhaps if 
Thad to provide as many vegetables as he 
does I might be compelled to use something 
of the sort, but my experience with these 
garden seed-drills has been so unsatisfactory 
that I should be afraid to trust any of them 
except for such seed as turnip or cabbage. 
I have never seen one which would sow 
beets, parsnip, salsify or prickly spinach, 
with any sort of success. In sowing beets 
and parsnips in our heavy soil, I usually 
drop the seed, a half a dozen or more, ina 
heap about as far apart as I usually thin 
them out. This gives them the strength of 
numbers to force their way out and they 
stand in bunches convenient for thinning. 
For my purposes in sowing any kind of 
small seed, I bad rather depend on my thumb 
and forefinger than on any machine I have 
ever seen. Mr. W. is to be envied in having 
gotten rid of trees among his vegetable 
crops. Here we have not only trees in 
the way, but our vegetable grounds are cut 
up by wide walks which renders horse culti- 
Yation very tedious, and the raising of vege- 


F tables twice or more as laborious and expen- 


sive as it would be in a clear open field. 

If “N. F. F.” will examine what I have 
written about pear blight he will perceive 
that I do not say that root-pruning properly 
done will cause blight. Would “N. F. F.” 
root-prune a tree when in full growth in 
mid-summer ? Root-pruning done in a prop- 
ermanner and at the proper time is undoubt- 
edly useful in checking a too luxuriant 
gtowth of wood, and promotes fruitfulness, 
but the tearing of roots during the growing 
Season I cannot believe can be other than 
disastrous to the tree. “N. F. F.” says the 
blight begins at the tip of the branch and 
Moves towards the trunk. If he will cut off 
& plant of any kind when in a vigorous 
growth he will find that the top foliage is the 
first point to show the effect of the loss of 
the roots. Pear blight is certainly fungoid 
in its nature, and may remain in a dormant 
State for a long time until some favorable ac- 
tident of weather or root injury renders it 
active, and I believe it is active much micte 
frequently among cultivated trees than 
imong those kept in sod--at least suclt has 








beet my ékpetletice and observation for 
thitty years. Snap a root which is supply- 
ing sap toa vigorous branch. The foliage 
withers and no longer performs its functions. 
The fermentation of the sap developes the 
the fungus and the blight extends to other 
branches if not arrested. The same state of 
affairs may be produced in a less degree by 
sudden change in the weather. Root-prun- 
ing performed when the tree is dormant, 
may be of benefit as a preventive of blight, 
since trees in too rapid growth are more lia- 
ble to be attacked than those whose growth 
is more moderate. This is one reason why 
sod culture is preferable,as the grewth is 
much more uniform and moderate. In our 
climate of sudden changes we will always 
have more or less blight, but by keeping our 
trees in a fertile sod we may reduce it toa 
minimum, and if we always plant two pear 
trees for one which dies we will always have 
plenty of pears, W. F. Massey. 


The Peach Yellows. 


Professor D. P. Penhallow concludes, from 
a careful investigation conducted at the ex- 
periment station of Houghton Farm, that 
peach yellows is not caused primarily by the 
fungi or parasitic plants, although they may 
accompany it, and aggravate it by their at- 
tacks on the plant weakened by disease; nor 
is it caused by too much dampness or heatin 
the atmosphere, nor by excessive drouth, nor 
by unseasonable frosts or excessive winter 
cold, nor by want of proper drainage in the 
soil, nor by the use of fermentable stable ma- 
nure, The primary cause he considers to be 
a deficiency in the soil of certain food con- 
stituents, especially potash and chlorine, 
which are well supplied in the well known 
German potash salt, muriate of potash. 

The most striking symptoms of the disease 
are: unusual features in the cellular structure 
and contents, which are evident under the 
microscope only ; and excess of lime in wood 
and fruit, and deficiency of potash and chlor- 
ine, which can be detected only by a chemi- 
cal analysis; premature ripening of the 
fruit; smaller leaves, with a red or yellow 
color in place of the usual green; a dark and 
parched appearance of the bark on the 
main limbs. The disease appears gradually, 
first on young branches, from which it 
spreads over the whole tree; it can be de- 
tected by niicroscopic examination of the 
cell structure and contents in advance of the 
appearance of any outward symptoms; of 
these he considers the premature ripening of 
the fruit and an unnatural color and flavor 
as the most important. 

In way of possible remedies, use stable ma- 
nure with caution ; trim off diseased branches 
as far as possible without too seriously muti- 
lating the tree, and cultivate carefully. Ap- 
ply the following mixture of commercial 
fertilizers: 25 lbs. kieserite, 100 to 150 muri- 
ate of potash and 450 Ibs. dissolved bene- 
black, at the rate 6 to 9 Ibs of the mixture 
to each tree; if the trees are bacly diseased, 
add more muriate, about 4 lbs. to each tree, 
in spring before growth begins and in fall, 

Spade the ground as far as the roots extend, 
mulch’ with the inverted sods or straw and 
apply the fertilizer on this mulch, thus avoid- 
ing too near approach te the roots. The 
evidence of this theory of the cause is found 
partly in the cures that have been effected by 
this treatment with muriate of potash. The 
remedy is a simple-one for so destructive a 
disease, and is well worthy of careful trial by 
all whose peach orchards are attacked by it. 


—- a a 
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Track Farming in the South, 


The rapid development of truck farming 
and fruit growing in the South bids fair to 
bring about an industrial revolution in that 
portion of our country: A recent wtiteron 
the subject says: 

“King Cotton has finally been dethtoned 
in the Empire State of the South, The bo 
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ago, in Lowndes county, down in southern L. 


Georgia, on the Florida line. » McRee is the 
pioneeer who blazed this new road to fortune. 


this place. He had tried cotton to his heart's 
content, and he was determined to find some- 
thing better. The first experience in mar- 
ket gardening was cucumbers. He planted 
afew acres in ‘cukes,’ and raised several 
hundred bushels. Out of these he only sent 
about a hundred boxes to market. The 
clear profit was about $4 per box. | 

Since then he has largely increase his 
operation and from the humble, unsavory 
‘cuke’ alone he now derives an income of 
$6,000. 

“That is wonderfal to us of the South, 
though the North in its great prosperity may. 
smile at the assertion. McRee plants no cot. 
ton at all now, but makes an abundance of 
corn and crab-grass hay for home demands. 
McRee’s water-melons are now the chief at- 
traction on this very attractive farm. He 
has planted 200 acres of them, and ke pro- 
poses to have them in northern and western 
markets by the middle of June. He may 
reasonably expect to raise, taking last year’s 
crop as a criterion, about 100,000 melons. 
Ata profit of ten cents each, and that is a 
low average, the melons will bring him $10,- 
000. Then he has cabbages, tomatoes, pota- 
toes and other things, and besides, his first 
love, the ‘ cukes.’ 

“ His income from this farm, or rather 
from the acreage devoted to truck, about 283 
acres, clear of all expenses, is about $28,000. 
That is $120 per acre. In cotton planting, no 
matter what the yield is per acre, be it never 
so much or never so little, the income is one 
and invariable—it is absolutely nothing.” 

“Lowndes is the pioneer, but it has a 
brave following throughout southern and 
middle Georgia. Truck farming has sud- 
denly become a sensation. In the couhtry 
and small towns you hear nothing else. 

There is hardly time for local politics, and 
as to the presidential candidates, they are 
myths of the future. Truck farming is far 
ahead of politics. Associations have been 
organized, conventions are being held, books 
and periodicals are being circulated, and rail- 
roads are bidding for the transportation of 
the truck. For the first time in about twenty 
years the light is breaking on the path of the 
southern planter.”— Farmer's Review. 

Shrubs. 

The common red dogwood is much esteem- 
ed by planters for winter decoration, on ac- 
count of its dark red and crimson colored 
bark. The variety to which we now draw 
attention is called Siberica, and its bark is of 
@ br’ght red color. In the depth of winter 
the bark is brightest, and a single plant or 
several together form a most interesting 
feature in a garden. In the summer its 
beauty is also apparent for the foliage is of 
a pleasing green color and the white flow- 
ers which it produces in spring are followed 
with purple fruit. This is not by any means 
@ new shrub, nevertheless it is rarely found. 
Its merits have been withheld from the pub- 
lic long enough, and I trust it will soon 
receive the recognition to which it is justly 
entitled. 

Shrubs of this character are doubly. valua- 
ble, being ornamental and effective both in: 
summer and in winter. The crimson and 
ted branches of these two varieties, when 
placed in contrast, produce # very pleasing 
result. 

Cornus Sanguinea Elegantissima. In this 
we have a new claimant for public favor. 
Its origin I cannot give, but when m Europe 
two years ago, I found it in one of the nur- 
eries, and was much impressed with its beau- 
ty aud value, Fancy a red dogwood with 
handsome variegated leaves, or rather hav- 
ing its leaves broadly edged with silvery 
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Prunus Pissardi, or Purple-teaved Plan, 
is a novelty sent out from Paris last year. 
Its leaves are purple, the color is permanent, 
and I think this new plant will prove to be 
an acquisition. 

A pure white Weigela of good habit of 
growth, has long been sought after. During 
the last few years several so-called white 
varieties have been ushered into notice, but 
the flowers nearly always turned out to be 
blush and frequently rose colorod. Horten- 
sis nivea, the old variety which bears pure 
white flowers, and which is comparatively 
well known to nurserymen and florists, has 
not been disseminated, being extremely diffi- 
cult to propagate. Its habit of growth also is 
quite unsatisfactory. Hence Oandida, 
which is a strong upright grower and an 
abundant producer of pure white flowers, 
will at once be pronounced a desideratum. 
It has the additional merit of being a perpe- 
tual bloomer, flowers being upom the plants 
nearly all summer. Nurserymen will have 
no difficulty in obtaining a stock as it.can be 
easily propagated. 

Other new Weigelas which appearto be 
very promising, are Lavallei, a variety with 
reddish purple flowers, the darkest of any. 
Its habit, however, is loose and spreading. 
Edward Andre, a later introduction, bears 
flowers of a very dark shade, and is a better 
grower. 

P. Duchartre produces flowers of a clear 
amaranth shade, which contrasts finely with 
the yellowish foliage of the plant. Hender- 
seni bears medium sized flowers of a red 
coler. Both of them have a good habit and 
are free bloomers. 

Spirea crategifolia is not a new variety, but 
quite rare. It resembles the well known 
lance-leaved, in color, size, and form of the 
flower, but differs from it in foliage, and it has 
the valuable characteristic of being more 
hardy. I consider lanceolata a grand shrub, 
and in localities where i¢ is hardy it comes 
outin spring, loaded with pure white blooms, 
and a large plant resembles a macs of snow, 
affording a striking contrast with the pro- 
fusion of green which prevails at this season. 
But it often happens that much of the fow- 
ering wood becomes injured, hence, an 
equally fine variety, possessing greater hard- 
iness will be an acquisition. I think we shall 
realize the improved form in crategifolia. 
While on this subject, I shall not fail to refer 
to another improved variety of lanceolata, 
which has given mutch satisfaction. It is 
called Lanceolata robusta, which appears to 
be more vigorous, hardier, and its flowers are 


Spirea Van Houttei is another form, distin: 
guished for its hardiness. 

There is another addition to the fumnily of 
Spirea which is quite novel. It has teceived 
arather indefinite name, being called species 
Japonica. It appears to be closely allied to 
the type Callosa, and like that species, does 
not grow large, but forme a symmetfical busli 
and yield an abundance of flowers all sum- 
mer. Its regular shape and small habit of 
growth will make it useful fot borders of 
groups, and for planting singly on lawns of 
small extent. 

The golden Syringa is & thost chatming 
golden-leaved shrub. When planted alond 
or associated with other shrubs iii 4 group; 
its bright and delicately tinted leaves create 
a pleasing effect. 

We now come to consideration of one of 
the most important acquisitions made recent- 
ly, Manthoceras Sofbifolia, for this ig the 
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name of the new aspirant. It comes from 

-or-the centre of China, where it 

by the Abbe David, and brought to 
Paris about 1868 by a Frenchman named 
Pichou. It is of medium size, forming a 
shrub or small tree not exceeding ten to 
twelve feet high. Its leaves resemble some- 
what those of the Mountain Ash and its 
flowers are five petalled, white, and reddish 


the same time that tie leaves are developed. 
The flowers are succeeded by fruit.— W. 0. 
Barry. 


A Good Way to Plant Spring Bulbs. 


The American Garden gives the following 
somewhat novel way of planting : 

The only objection made to beds of spring 
bulbs is, that though beautiful beyond de- 
scription while the bulbs are in flower, the 
time of blossoming is short; and thereafter 
the beds look bare and are not available for 
other purposes. This fault can be overcome 
by 2 little management, and the use of such 
bulbs as bloom successively. The following 
arrangement has proved successful with us 
for several years : 

Make a round bed of any size and plant 
an inner circular row of crocus, and next 
outside a row of hyacinths; then a second 
row of crocus, and next one of tulips. Con- 
tinue this until the bed is filled—making 
every second row crocus, and alternating 
hyacinths and tulips between them. The 
row on the extreme edge must be crocus, 
and the space inside of the first row should 
bs filled with tulips or hyacinths. The effect 
of a bed thus prepared is extremely pretty 
a long time, and thus arranged, it may re- 
main undisturbed two or three years. 

Snow has no sooner gone than the bed is 
bright with the cheery little crocus, which ap- 
parently covers the whole surface. These 
will hardly have passed away when we have 
a bed of a hyacinths, in all their delicate, 
lovely tints. The tulips then form a climax 
of gorgeousness that will last till the middle 
of Jure. The foliage of the crocus, which 
is extremely delicate and pretty, is in perfec- 
tion during the flowering. of the hyacinths 
and tulips, and covers the bed as with a love- 
ly green carpet, taking away the usual bare 
look of bulb-beds when out of their time of 
bloom. Still another succession might be 
had by scattering the bulbs of the Spanish 
Iris through the bed. They are perfectly 
hardy, with slender foliage, and furnish ex- 
quisitely beautiful flowers in every shade of 
blue, purple, white and even chocolate. 
These, following the tulips, need only see- 
ing to be appreciated. 


English Ivy. 

The use of English ivies for the purpose of 
decorating living-rooms is more extensive 
every year, and cannot be too highly com- 
mended, Being very strong, they will live 
through any treatment; but study their pe- 
culiarities and manifest willingness to grati- 
fy them, and they will grow without stint. 
Most houses are too hot for them, as indeed 
they are for their owners. Neither plants 
nor people should have the temperature over 
sixty-five degrees Fahrenheit. Take care not 
to enfeeble your ivies by excessive watering 
or undue heat, and you will see they will 
not seem to mind whether the sun shines on 
them or not, or in what position or direc- 
tion you train them. Indeed, so much will 
they do themselves to make a room charm- 
ing, that we would rather have an unlimited 
number to draw upon than any thing else in 
nature or art. 

Do you wish the ugly, plain doors that 
shut off your tiny entry to your parlor to be 
arched or curved like those inthe drawing- 
rooms of your richer neighbors? Buy a 
couple of brackets, such as lamps for the 
‘burning of kerosene are sometimes placed 











| cis; tnd cdow ‘Hida tn Cha lon 6 Wh oe. 
Put in each a plant of English ivy,the long- 
er the better; then train the plants over the 
top against the sides, indeed, any way 
your fancy dictates. You need not buy the 
beautiful but ecstly pots the flower dealer 
will advise: the common glared ones will 
‘answer every purpose, for, by placing in each 
two or three ‘sprays of Coliseum ivy, in a 
month’s time no vestige of the pot itself can 
be discerned through their thick screen. 

The English Ivy, growing over the walls 
of a building, instead of promoting dampness, 
as most persons would suppose, is said to be 
aremedy for it; and it is mentioned as a fact 
that in a room where dampness had prevail- 
ed for a length of time, the affected parts 
inside had become dry when ivy had grown 
up to cover the opposite exterior side. The 
close, over hanging pendant leaves prevent 
the rain or moisture from penetrating the 
wall. Beauty and utility in this case go 
hand in band. 





The Ornamental Enulalias. 


The list is not long of hardy grasses that 
can be used for ornamenting garden or 
lawn. Theeulalias—introduced from Japan 
by Thomas Hogg—are about the. best of the 
class. Their variegated foliage makes them, 
-even if their habitof growth were not grace- 
ful and striking, an object of beauty from 
the time they first start in the spring, even 
before the plumes or flower-panicles appear. 
There are two varieties—E. japonica varie- 
gata, and E. japonica zebrina. Both have 
been found to be perfectly hardy in any part 
of the United States. The grassis cut down 
by frost to the root, and without the need of 
any protection will keep through the winter 
like any hardy herbaceous plant, starting to 
grow again in early spring. After a few 
frosts the grass becomes a brown, unsightly 
object, and should be. cut off close to the 
roets; then if a few forkfuls of coarse 
manure are thrown over the roots (though 
not at all necessary to its preservation dur- 
ing winter), the advantage will be seen the 
next summer in stronger growth, brighter 
variegation and larger plumes. These 
grasses can be planted in beds or clumps, or 
singly on the lawn. 

, Eulalia japonica variegata grows from 
four to six feet in height; the leaves are 
alternately striped, white and green, after 
the style of the old-fashioned ribbon-grass. 
The leaves are longer than the latter and of 
more width and substance. In September 
it throws up its flower spikes or plumes, 
one from each stalk; these are borne about 
eighteen inches above the grass. The 
flower-spikes are at first of a golden-brown 
color, with erect branches, similar to a corn- 
flower, only much finer and handsomer; as 
the flowers open, the branches’of the spike 
curve over gracefully in a one-sided manner. 
The flower-spikes when dried will keep for 
years; and, being very ornamental, can be 
used with good effect in vases or grass 
bouquets. In drying them, cut the plumes 


-when in blossom when the pollen will 


come off in acloud when shaken. Set them 
upright or slightly one-sided in a dry place, 
and in a few days the plumes will expand, 
each branchlet gracefully curling up and 
taking on a feathery appearance resembling 
very much an ostrich feather. 

Eulalia japonica zebrina, unlike E. varie- 
gata, is striped or marked crosswise of the 
leaf, which is similar in size and shape to 
that of E variegata, with bands of creamy 
which vary in width from half an inch to 
to two inches. I do not think there 
is any plant or grass.in cultivation that 
is so oddly variegated, there is surely none 
“whose markings are so striking and well de- 
fined, and which holds its color so well. 
This variety is of stronger growth than E. 





variegata, the average height being from 
five to seven feet. The plumes are put out 





in September and can be | saved the same as 
those of the other variety. They are not 
quite so thick and bushy as the plumes of 
the latter, neither dc they curl up so pretti- 
ly. Both varieties are propagated by divi- 
sion of the root; seedlings do not show any 
variegation. Last month, from a clump of 
zebrina five years old, two feet in diameter 
at the root and six feet in diameter four feet 
from the ground, I cut over 200 plumes; and 
from a clump of variegata, set out from a 
four inch pot three years ago, I cut nearly 
150 plumes. These clumps have had a small 
quantity of coorse manure overs and around 
them every winter —W. Y. Tribune. 





Fruit Evaporating in Virginia. 

A firm from Rochester, N. Y., Messrs. 
Hatch & Curtis, have gone into the business 
of drying apples at Harrisonburg, Va. The 
Offett Building, the largest in the place, is 
occupied for the purpose ; and the Common- 
wealth says its reporter found it with all the 
indications of a bée hive, minus the stings— 
the sweetness was there, as reflected from 
the smiling, happy faces of about twenty-five 
of our Harrisonburg ladies who were én- 
gaged in paring and slicing the apples. 
Every employee of the establishment was 
busy. This industry gives employment to 
about forty of our citizens, and will con- 
tinue until the middle of December, possi- 
bly longer. Nearly 2,000 bushels of apples 
have already been delivered, and Messrs. 
Hatch & Curtis have contracted for about 
10,000 bushels more. The apples are first 
taken regardless of condition or size, pared, 
sliced and cored, which is the work of a few 
seconds, as it is done by machinery, then 
passed to hands, who remove all particles of 
peelings, specks, bruised or rotten places. 

The machinery, or rather the implements, 
used in the factory, are few and simple, con- 
sisting of furnaces, trays, sicves, evaporators, 
bleacher and pearers. The furnaces, two in 
number, which are nothing more than larg>, 
odd-shaped stoves encased in galvanic iron 
cylinders, aré seated on the first floor and 
are heated by coal. The hot air in the cylin- 
ders, mentioned above, is carried through 
large tin pipes to the evaporators on the 
second floor. The evaporators are about 
eight feet high, ten by four at the base, and 
six by feur at the top, glass doors, and lined 
throughout with asbestoe. In these the fruit 
is placed on wire sieves, where in about four 
hours it is thoroughly dried and ready for 
shipment. The preparation of the fruit for 
the evaporator is all made on the first floor. 
The pearers, which peal, core and slice, are 
arranged on tables, one hand operating each 
machine. For this work females are pre- 
ferred, and for which five cents per bushel is 
paid. An expert hand can peel from twelve 
to fifteen bushels per day. It is next placed 
in the bleacher, in which process sulphur is 
largely used. The capacity of the factory is 
about 200 bushels of green apples per day. 
The price paid is from twenty to thirty cents 
per bushel, according to size and quality, 
though almost any apple that is sound can be 
used. 

There is no waste in any shape, as the 
cores and pealings are conveyed to the new 
building, and hoisted to the top floor, which 
is a flouring of lath; each lath being one 
inch in width and one inch apart; on the 
first floor is erected a large square brick fire- 
place, in which is kept a glowing coal fire. 
This fire creates the heat to dry the offal. 
After thoroughly dried they are shipped in 
barrels to Northern cities and made into 
jellies of various kinds, such as strawberry, 
pineapple, apple jelly, &c , &c. 

This fruit-drying factory is quite a benefit 
to all classes: it gives our fruit-growers a 
home market, without the trouble of pick- 
ing and culling their fruit and losing their 
cuttings. The dried fruit as done at this fac- 
tory is unlike the ordinary fruit dried in this 





section. This, when dried, retains the flavor 
and juice, and when cooked it is difficut to 
distinguish between the dried fruit and fresh, 

Messrs. Hatch & Curtis are energetic, live 
business men, and are doubtless making 
money by this enterprise. It isa matter of 
wonder that the idea never struck some of 
our home people. We wish them abundant 
success. 





Rotation of Crops for Milk Dairy Farm, 


A dairy farmer gives his experience in re. 
gard to the management of a milk dairy 
farm, upon which some grain is grown and 
soiling is practiced, as follows: 

No dairy can be managed profitably with- 
out some soiling and a field of roots for 
winter use. Pasturing is convenient, but 
not profitable, except on cheap land. Where 
land is high-priced, and where labor is costly, 
oue must make the land produce enough to 
feed more cows, or at least to keep them in 
full flow allthe time. This can only be done 
by growing some fodder crops. A seven- 
year rotation is very convenient for a mixed 
grain and dairy farm. There will be a field 
of wheat, one of barley or oats, one of corn, 
one of roots, one of cloyer or fodder crops, 
one of grass and clover, and one for pasture, 
By keeping the land under crop all the time 
some fielde will produce two crops in the 
year. For instance, I will go through the 
treatment of ene field for the seven years, 
and all, of course, will come under the same 
rotation. Let us begin with a field newly 
seeded to timothy and clover with wheat, 
This is cut for hay, and as soon as the hay is 
off it is top dressed with plaster and some 
artificial fertilizer, a mixture of 150 pounds 
of bone flour and 100 pounds of nitrate of 
soda. This will help to produce a second 
crop as heavy as the first, and excellent pas- 
ture the second year. It is plowed the third 
year for corn, well manured if possible. 
Tken follows a crop of mangels and fodder 
corn for soiling, after which follows barley 
or oats seeded with clover the fifth year ; the 
sixth year the clover is cut for hay, pastured 
and turned under for wheat, which brings us 
to the beginning again. If instead of clover 
the barley or oats is followed by fodder crops. 
a great quantity may be produced. For in- 
stance, as soon as the barley or oats is cut the 
ground is plowed and planted with Early 
Canada or Evergreen Sweet corn, in drills 
three feet apart, and seeds one inch apart in 
the drill. Four to six tons of the best cured 
fodder can thus be grown on an acre, and 
the ground can be sown late in the fall to rye, 
which can be cut in June green for green 
fodder, or cured for hay, and a crop of com 
fodder again taken off in time to plow the 
ground for wheat. By using some artificial 
fertilizer, at a cost of $5 or $6 per acre,s 
crop worth $30 can be grown, and the ground 
left in better condition for wheat. All this 
fodder will feed a great many cows. It is in 
this way that the most can be made of the 
land, and the land be increased in fertility 
year by year. 

PROBABLE YIELD OF CROPS. 

The yield of crops grown in such a rotation 

on 64 acres should be as follows: 


Eight acres of wheat, bushels............ 200 
Bight acres of oats, bushels........-.+++++ 400 
Eight acres of corn, bushels....... . 400 
Four acres of mangels, bushels.........-- 8,000 
Three acres of fodder corn, tons, green.. 
Seven acres of hay, tOMs......scersseese> 10 
Eight acres of clover, tons... ceotaves 


(or of green fodder, 100 tone. ) 
Bight acres of pasture. 
In addition there would be about 20 tons 


of straw and 20 tons of corn-stalks. A farm 
of 64 acres thus managed, and in good col 
dition, should feed at least 25 or 30 cows. | 
would certainly advise that one field be cal- 
tivated in fodder crops adjoining that used 
for pasture, and that these crops be fed in 
racks on the pasture-field, by which it would 
be highly manured and fitted to produce 10 
bushels of corn per acre.-—Dairy. 
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BALTIMORE, NOVEMBER 15, 1888. 

AGRICULTURAL Exports.—The Bureau 
of Statistics, in its report, shows that for the 
year ending September 30, 1888, the excess 
of exports over imports from all United 
States ports was $117,326,079, while in the 
twelve months to Sept. 80, 1882, there was 
an excess of imports over exports to the 
amount of $12,054,492. This makes a trade 
balance $129,380,561 more favorable than 
last year. This change in the situation was 
the result of an increase of $92,764,866 in 
exports, and a decrease of $34,744,662 in the 
imports. It is the surplus breadstuffs, the 
cotton and the meat produced by American 
farmers that put this balance of trade on the 
right side. 


Maryland Improved Live Stock Breeders’ 
Association. 














The quarterly meeting was held on the 
14th instant, the attendance not being large. 

The main business was the reception of 
reports of committees appointed to frame 
and submit laws for the protection of sheep 
and for the prevention of infectious and 
contagious diseases among live stock. Mr. 
R. E. Dennis, of Howard county, reported 
as a model for a general law, a sheep and 
dog law prepared for Montgomery county 
at the last session of the Legislature, and 
which passed the Senate and failed in the 
House. It was ordered printed and dis- 
tributed. 

Mr. W. H. Moore, chairman of the com- 
mittee, submitted draft of a bill to prevent 
Contagious diseases among live stock. It 
provides for the appointment by the Gover- 
nor of a Chief Veterinary Inspector with 


large powers. It also further peorsies 
for the appointment of assistants in cases of 
threatened epidemic. Animals brought into 
the State can be stopped and examined, the 
stock yards inspected; buildings disinfected 
where disease has been, or destroyed if 
necessary, and diseased animals slaughtered 
and infected herds quarantined. A  pro- 
portion of the loss is to be paid by the State. 
It includes the stamping out and prevention 
under the act of diseases in cattle, horses 
sheep, etc., and penalties are prescribed for 
selling diseased animals or carcasses. The 
bill was referred back to the committee to 
make some alterations in the bill, and it will 
be reported to the February meeting, which 
will send it to the Legislature. 

Dr. Ward, State Veterinary Inspector, 
read a paper defining the several diseases 
which affect animals, including pleuro-pneu- 
menia, glanders, etc. He spoke of the ad- 
vantage the proposed bill would be in en- 
forcing measures to protect live stock. He 
said he had closely examined into reported 
cases of pleuro-pneumonia, and the few in- 
stances where it was found are all known. 
There have been no new cases, and the ex- 
tent of the disease has been exaggerated. 
The society adjourned until February. 








JAPANESE PeRsmmMMONS.—Mesers. Frank- 
lin Davis & Co., recently exhibited to us 
some fine specimens of this fruit, with the 


is,| tree upon which they were grown. This 


tree was one of a quantity imported by this 
large and enterprising firm from Japan and 
was planted out near Norfolk, Va. Others 
planted at the country place of Mr. Davis, 
a few miles from Baltimore, have done well, 
standing out through last winter. The fruit 


sip. | shown was of bright color and large, the 


specimens varying from two to three inches 
in diameter. If this fruit can be made. to 
accommodate itself to our climate it will be 
from its lusciousness and good qualities a 
valuable addition to our cultivated sorts. 
Grafting on native stocks has not been a 
success, but the trees brought over from 
Japan have done well, after enduring some 
rough treatment. 








Cror Rerorts—The November report 
of the Department of Agriculture shows 
that the cern crop will be about fifteen 
hundred and seventy-seven million bushels, 
or about forty million bushels short of the 
previous crop. In the Southern States 
Maryland averages 23.5 bushels per acre, 
Virginia 14, North Carolina 12, South 
Carolina 8, Georgia 9, Florida 8.5, Alabama 
11.5, Mississippi 13.5, Louisiana 14.2, Texas 
17.5, Tennessee 20. New York averages 22, 
New Jersey 28, and Pennsylvania 28,5. 








Received. 


“Tae Law or Herepity.”—A Study ef 
the Cause of Variation and the Origin of 
Living Organisms. By W. K. Brooks, 
Associate in Biology. Johns Hopkins’ 
University. 


Attracted by the above title and prejudiced 
in favor of the author and of the great uni- 
versity under the auspices of which he ad- 
dresses the public, we have carefully examin- 
ed the work. We had hoped that we should 
find much interesting and important to 
breeders of improved hive stock, on a subject 
of fundamental interest to them. We are 
constrained to report that we are disappoint- 
ed in that expectation. The work, so far as 
we are able to comprehend it, seems to be 
addressed especially to naturalists by profes- 
sion. The author is evidently unfamiliar 
with breeding as a'science or with the phe- 
nomena of heredity, except at second hand. 
On the title page the following dedication 
appears: “To the memory of Charles Dar- 
win, from whose published facts I have 
drawn most of the material for this volume.” 
The object of the book seems to be to bring 





forward a sort of amendment to the hypothe- 
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tis of pangenedia, the tenet euntees preduo- 
tion knewn to the history of science, in its 
original form, and, as now amended by Mr. 
Brooks, it appears to us. more curious still. 
Mr. Darwin himself was possessed of a.most 
laborious and of 
which, what he called his tentative hypothe- 
sis of pangenesis, was the most astonishing 
fruit. How, the new pangenesis of Mr. 
Brooks will be received. by naturalists, we 
cannot pretend ‘to foretell. But if the hy- 
pothesis is regarded as a failure in Mr. Dar- 
wio’s hands, we think it likely not to suc- 
ceed in the hands of the talented young as- 
sociate of Johns Hopkins, and here we leave 
the question and the book. 





AGRICULTURE IN THE SOUTH. 


Progress in Agrioulture—Is there any Room 
for Further Improvement ? 


By Tu. PoLLarp, 
Ex-Commissioner of Agriculture of Virginia. 
In our last we were urging farmers to 

read and study their professions, expressing 
the opinion that there was much room for 
improvement in agriculture in this direction. 
We regret that such small a proportion of 
farmers take agricultural journals or read 
books on farming: The doctor is obliged to 
read, or lag behind in his profession, igno- 
rant of the improvements going on, of new 


‘discoveries, of important medicines, and of 


new inventions in surgical appliances and 
improved methods in surgical operations ; 
the lawyer must read, not only to have at his 
finger-ends all the established principles, of 
law, but to know of. all the recent decisions 
of the courts bearing on his profession, or 
else remain ignorant of them; so must engi- 
neers, railroad men, master mechanics, con- 
ductors of mines, manufacturers, all read, or, 
else be uninformed of the progress being 
made in their respective callings. Then why 
not farmers? Almost every farmer of any 
intelligence takes a political paper and reads 
all the political and other news. This is 
right; but why neglect agricultural reading ? 
Which of the two is most important? It 
may be asked, what shall we read? First, 
let every farmer take a good agricultural 
journal, of which there are so many pub- 
lished. We stop to remark here that a very 
intelligent farmer of Virginia, and a success- 
ful breeder, some time since told the writer 
that he took twelve agricultural journals, 
and he believed that each number of each jour- 
nal paid him for the yearly subscription. 
Then beside the journal, let every farmer 
buy, or if he cannot afford to buy, borrow, if 
he can, some standard works pertaining to 
his avocation. Such books are “ How Creps 
Grow,” by Johnson ; “ How Crops Feed,” by 
Johnson ; “ The Farmers’ Book,” by Dicker- 
erman and Flint; “ New American Farm,” 
by Allen ; “Scientific Agriculture,” by Pen- 
dleton; “American Cattle,” by Allen; “Sheep 
Husbandry,” by Randall; “ Sheep Husband- 
ry for the South,” by Hayes; “ The Sheep,” 
by Youatt ; “The Pig,” by Harris; “ Swine 
Husbandry,” by Coburn; “ The Horse,” by 
Youatt ; “The Horse,” by Stonehenge, (the 
latter decidedly the best work, but much 
more costly ;) “Grasses and Forage Plants,” 
by Flint; “Journal of the Royal Agricultu- 
ral Society of England ;” “ Farm Implements 
and Machines,” by Thomas; “Food of Ani- 
mals,” by Thompson ; “ Scientific and Prac- 
tical Agriculture,” by Campbell. 

If information is wanted on drainage, irri- 
gation, grape culture, fruit culture generally, 
gardening, and insects, then read “ Drain- 
age,” by Waring ; “Irrigation,” by Stewart ; 
“Insects Injurious to Vegetation,” by Harris; 
“Fruits and Fruit Trees,” by Downing; 
“Grapes,” by Fuller or Hussman; “ Three 


Years in European Vineyards,” by Flagg ; A 


“ Gardening for Profit,” by Henderson. 


Valuable information for the farmer will 
slso be found in the Reports of the. 
Somerset of the Patent Office, (in the 

lier history of our Agricultural Department it 
was uclited with the Patent Office, and the 
ment,) and the reports of the different State 

Departments, particularly those 

from Massachusetts and Tennessee.* In ad- 
dition to a farmer’s journal those who wish 
to raise stock to the best advantage, should 
take some good stock journal, of which we 
know none better than the “National Live 
Stock Journal,” and the “American Stock- 
man,” published in Chicago, and the “Ken- 
tucky Live Stock Journal,” Lexington, Ey. 
But we would not have our farmers neglect 
to patronize our Southern agricultural jour- 
nals, which only need patronage to make 
them equal to the best. The farmer can 
scarcely be expected to need all of the above 
authors, but. let him select from those he 
may consider best suited to his wants. The 
“Farmers’ Book” will be found very com- 
prehensive and useful. The “ American 
Farm Book” is also very valuable. Randall 
and Hayes on “ Sheep Husbandry ” are both 
practical and well worthy the attention of 
sheep raisers, Stonehenge on the “ Horse” 
is the most valuable work we have seen on 
this subject. Johnson’s books may be rather 
scientific for some farmers, but if studied out 
they will be found very useful and instruc- 
tive. If one wishes to consult a work giving 
more of the botany and classification of 
plants than is contained in Flint, then let 
him procure “ American Weeds and Useful 
Plants” by Darlington, but F.int is an ex- 
cellent work, and the reader will be much 
aided by the platesiof the differeent grasses 
and plants. We may here add that the 
“Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England” is a work of much value, and 
the farmer who cau get access to it will be 
fortunate. It may be found in the library of 
the State of Virginia. 

As regards the education of farmers’ sons, 
it is @ matter of much importance, and par- 
ticularly to advancement of agriculture if 
these sons are to become farmers, they shall 
be so educated as to advance and improve 
on the good work carried on by their fathers. 
While a good general education, embracing 
the languages, ancient and modern, the 
sciences, the philosophies (natural, moral and 
mental) and mathematics, is greatly to be es- 
teemed, still a young man destined for the 
farm, should receive an education looking 
especially to his calling. Some of the lan- 
guages may be omitted, (but by all means 
save the English and make him master of 
his own tongue,) mathematics, beyond a good 
understanding of all contained in the arith- 
metics, may be omitted, and “ How Crops 
Grow” and “ How Ureps Feed” be substi- 
tuted. Mathematics cannot benefit a farmer, 
and, indeed, very few others in after life. 
How many of us who have graduated in 
algebra and geometry can now work a sum 
in the former or a problem in the latter, and 
of course the same is applicable to the higher 
mathematics. In place of the languages, let 
botany and a study of the habits and growth 
of the plants and grasses be substituted along 
with how to breed and feed stock to the best 
advantage, what particular fertilizers each 
crop requires, what soils are adapted to par- 
ticular crops, what soils are deficient in pot- 
ash and ammonia (all need phosphoric acid 
in form of phosphate lime), what soils re- 
quire drainage and ‘how to do it, how to test 
seecs, and how and when and in what quan- 
tity per acre to sow them, when to harvest 
crops, and how, and particularly-as regards 
grasses for hay, how to plow and cultivate 
land, how to manage farm machinery, the 
a. or disadvantages of preserving 
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fetige'in ‘pits, and how to build's’silo, and, 
indeed, how to do everything connected with 
4 farm, to be conducted on the most approved 
modern principles of agriculture. To ac- 
complish all this, we must look to agricul- 
tural colleges dnd agricultural experimental 
farms, to be supported, in a measure at least, 
by’ Stat: patronage. Many of the States 
now have agricultural colleges, and « few 
experimental farms are conducted on a small 
scale. Let the States aid and increase those 
and let the farmer patronize them. In the 
meantime, when farmers’ sons are sent to our 
colleges now existing, let them, if they are 
designed for farmers, have reference to that 
fact. Let particular attention be paid to the 
natura! sciences, including chemistry, with 
omission, if necessary, of languages and 
Mathematics, though a knowledge of at least 
Latin and French is very desitable. Another 
advantage of the proper education of farm- 
ers’ sons is that it will give them influence 
in society and in shaping the legislation of 
the country. While a political life is not de- 
sifable, farmers should not shirk representa- 
tion of the people in our legislatures. There 
is no reason that legislation should be given 
up to lawyers and doctors and regular office- 
seekers who hope to live by office, unless it 
be that farmers’ sons are not being sufficient- 
ly educated to cope with the classes just 
mentioned. Farmers have frequently com- 
plained that they do not have sufficient in- 
fluence in shaping legislation and that they 
cannot get such laws passed as their inter- 
ests require. Let them educate their sons 
properly for any position, and thus iuake 
them men of influence, and in the meantime, 
let them club together in every ceunty and 
send more farmers to our legislatures and to 
congress. There is no reason why they 
shoul. leave nominating conventions to be 
controlled entirely by the political wire- 
workers. 





Charooal as a Food. 

Whatever increases the power of laying 
on fat, or promoting the rapid and healthy 
production of flesh, must be food or equiva- 
lent thereto. This pure charcoal does most 
effectually, as recently proved by taking the 
live weights of two lots of sheep, and simply 
separating them by an ordinary net, the 
artificial food, corn, and cake being carefully 
weighed out to each lot alike daily, one pint 
of charcoal being added to one lot only. 
When re-weighed prior to selling to the 
butcher, the increase in weight was in favor 
of charcoal by 16 1-4 per cent. Sanitation 
causes easy and complete digestion, and 
assimilation only can account for these re- 
sults, which charcoal alone can accomplish 
The charcoal should be given mixed with 
the food, except in urgent cases, when it 
may be mixed in water or thin gruel, and 
given asa drench. The dose is one pint to 
every twenty-five head of sheep or Jambs. 
One quarter-pint per head for full-grown 
cattle, horses or pigs; half the quantity for 
young cattle, and two teaspoonfuls to one 
dessert-spoonful for young calves, daily. 
when suffering from disease, or in {ll condi- 
tion. To keep in good health, and fortify 
against diseases, the dose should be given 
two or three times per week according to 
the class of food they are having, and the 


state of the atmosphere. The best plan 1s 
to wet a quantity of bran, pollard, or malt 
combings; mix the charcoal amongst it, and 
then amongst the food you give them. For 
rapid and healthy fatting of cattle it should 
be used daily amongst their food. Charcoal 
for internal and med:cinal purposes must be 
pure vegetable charcoal, free from all irri- 
tating and injurious foreign matter. The 
charcoal, when coming into the user’s pos- 
session, must be kept perfectly dry and 
free from any ill-smelJing surroundings, such 
as the vapors of a stable or artificial manures, 
etc., or it will absorb them and thus become 
septic, and of no medicinal value. It is 
-better kept in a closed bin or tin canister 
with a closely fitting cover—Farm and 
Home, 





Farm Buildings. 


Since a considerable part of every farm- 
er’s capital is locked up in farm buildings, 
his success or failure often depends, says a 
well-considered article in the American Oul- 
tivator, upon the extent and character of this 
class of investments. The money spent in 
buildings, especially in the case of the farmer 
who is in debt or whose land needs improve- 
ment to make it produce to a profit, should 
be limited to that which is necessary for use 
and comfort. For instance, the desire for 
display and extravagance in the matter of 
the home has often crippled the fafmer’s 
efforts to improve the farm. A house too 
costly in its construction has been the ruin 
of many a farmer, since the larger the build- 
ing the greater the expense of furnishing, 
heating and keeping in order. Houses cost- 
$5,000 to $8,000 tach ate unsuited to the re- 
quirements of average farmers. Near large 
cities, where farming is of the amateur style 
rather than of the practical, such expensive 
structures may not be out of place, but many 
of our best and most prosperous farmers 
would not etchange their himbler and more 
comfortable houses for these pretentious 
mansions, even at equal cost. The expense 
of repairing, painting and keeping up a large 
house, and the cost of heating it during the 
cold season, is not offset by the increased 
style and grandeur. The occupancy of ex- 
pensive premises is apt to stimulate habits 
of extravagance in other respects. 

Farmers in the finest agricultural regions 
of Pennsylvania have immense barns, which 
are an index of the productive capacity of 
their fertile acres; yet these same cultivators 
have but small and often inconvenient houses 
for themselves. Perhaps the economic ideas 
of these sober Dutch settlers have been 
pushed to an extreme, and their own comfort 
may be sacrificed to a certain extent; yet 
this fault is more easily reiiedied than that 
of extravagant outlay. When the farm is 
thoroughly improved, and the barns and 
sheds are in goud shape, it is comparatively 
easy for a farmer to put up almost any kind 
of residence for himself and family that good 
taste and good judgment may suggest. To 
reverse this order by first erecting a costly 
mansion is not so profitable, as many men 
have found to their cost. The fine, expen- 
sive house adds nothing to the farmer’s abili- 
ty to bring up the productive capacity of his 
soil. The good barn, particularly if it has 
a warm basement for keeping stock, does 
add very materially to the possibilities of the 
farm. 

The judicious planning and erection of 
farm buildings demands the careful thought 
of the experienced farmer. The conveni- 
ence of farmers will be greatly promoted by 
placing the farm buildings, and especially 
the barns, as nearly as possible in the centre 
of the tilled land. The crops have to be drawn 
to, and the manure from, the main barn, and 
the saving of carriage from having the barn 
centrally located is an important item in the 
economy of the farm. Very often it is the 
point which determines whether the firm, or 
the outlying portions at least, shall be prof- 
itable or otherwise, We have known many 
farms where the far-off lots, receiving little 
or no manure, have steadily grown poorer 
until they became too unproductive for prof- 
itable culture. On a farm of fifty acres or 
less this difference in distance between the 
fields is less noticeable; but on larger farms 
the best scrutiny for general distribution of 
manure will be found in haying the barns 
and barnyard as nearly in the centre of the 
farm as other conditions will permit. For 
the same reason the buildings should not be 
located on a steep hill or ina deep hollow. 

The barns for stock should, if. possible, 
front to the east or south, so that the barn- 
yard may be partially sheltered from the 
severest winds. Wherethere is an elevation 
of afew feet it is easy to construct a deep 


asement, with a comparatively slight rise 
above the surface fora roadway. The base- 
ment should, if possible, be nine feet deep, 
and with wide doors, so that wagons for 
drawing manure or grain’ may be driven 
under it. One of the best arrangements of 
this kind is a trap-door at one side the floor, 
down which bags of grain may be slid upon 
the waiting wagon below, thus saving the 
heaviest labor of lifting. The same trap-door 
is also handy for throwing down hay or other 
feed to be distributed to the stock below. 

Every basement barn should be supplied 
with a cistern in the corner best protected 
from the cold, to hold water for tke stock. 
The rain-fall on a barn of ordinary site, say, 
40x60 or 90 feet will, in average years, keep 
an 80-barrel cistern full enough at any sea- 
son. A cistern of too jiarge dimensions is 
not desitable, as it is very important that it 
be cleaned out occasionally, and the smaller 
the receptacle the more frequent the oppor- 
tunity for cleansing. The water for stock 
can be drawn from near the bottom of the 
cistern, and by regulating the flow it may be 
allowed to run all the time, so that the ordi- 
nary demands of the stock may keep water 
in the drinking tub from overflowing. The 
advantage of having good water at all times 
under cover, and always unfrozen in winter, 
is very great in respect to all kinds of stock. 
Milch cows often suffer, causing disease, in 
their yield of milk rather than go a few 
rods from comfortable quarters for a supply 
of water. If the requisite water is provided 
under shelter, cows will drink several times 
per day, and will be in no danger of over- 
loading their stomachs at any one time with 
a large quantity of cold water. 

One of the niost important of all farm 
buildings ia a shed for storing wagons and 
various farm implements. It is better in the 
storage of wagons to have the floor of earth 
rather than of boards, but the shed should 
be made tight above and at the sides, to ex- 
éltide rains, snow and drying winds. On 
most farms several hundred dollars’ worth of 
farm tools are exposed to the weather, which 
might be housed in a building that need not 
cost more than $50 to $75. The saving in 
setting wagon tires alone will nearly pay the 
interést‘on the cost of a building to keep 
them under cover. The hen-house should 
rarely or never be placed close to the grain or 
house barns, and absolutely never where the 
hens can get at the tools and wagons to roost 
on them. The manure that hens make will 
well pay for housing them at all seasons; 
while their capacity for profitable egg pro- 
duction demands that the house be made en- 
tirely comfortable in winter. If possible, it 
should be so arranged as to give a southern 
or eastern exposure; and, if built of boards, 
should at least be double battened as a pro- 
tection against cold. 


The Grange. 


Tae NaTionaL GRANGE meetsin annual 
session in Washington, D. C.,on Wednes- 
day, November 21. The Master of the 
Maryland State Grange has iasued a circular 
expressing the hope that, as this point is so 
convenient, as to be practically within the 
territory of this State, that a large delega- 
tion of visitors will be present from Mary- 
land. Pursuant to a resolution of the 
Maryland State Grange the National Grange 
will be asked to confer the 6th degree on 
the evening of Friday, 23d instant. 











MoytTaomery County Grange, No. 7.— 
A large and enthusiastic meeting was held 
at the hall of Gaithersburg Grange on 25th 
of October. The whole of the morning ses- 
sion was occupied in discussing the “Tariff,’ 
as to whether free-trade or protection will 
best advance the interest of the farmers. A 
committee was appointed to gather statistics, 
and the subject will be again considered at’ 





the January meeting. 
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The County Agricultural Society also re. 
ceived a good deal of attention ; the annual 
fair having been far from the success it ought 
to be in this prosperous county, ways and 
means were considered of putting new life 
into the Society, and of making farmers take 
an interest in it. 
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Home Department. 
A Fair Experiences. 

It is something to be thankful for when 
one is privileged to see anything worth see. 
ing, for the first time, after atriving at an 
appreciative age. Familiarity, although not 
necessarily leading to contempt, certainly 
does not enhance the value of ordinary 
things. I was therefore prepared to do full 
justice to the occasion when I for the first 
time, this autumn, visited the agricultural 
fair grounds. Of course the newspaper 
accounts from year to year prepared me 
somewhat, as to what I was likely to find 
there, yet they by no means convey to the 
uninitiated a clear idea of the way in which 
the vast multitudes who throng there, are 
instrtcted or amused. 

With the exception of a couple of hours 
at the Hagerstown fair, my first experience 
was gathered at the one held in Montgomery 
county. It is not my intention to draw 
comparisons, as it would require more ex- 
perience te do so justly, as well as equal 
opportunities for observation. My time and 
movements were extremely limited at the 
first, whereas at the latter I had most of 
two days in which to study the merits of 
things, individually and collectively At 
Rockville, the grounds are conveniently and 
beautifully located. The approach to them 
is easy and pleasant, and the visitor is 
neither annoyed nor subject to extortion 
by the necessity for riding. Although 
Rockville is taken at a disadvantage by the 
B. & O. which merely touches the elbow of 
the town and then turns away altogether, 
one has only to pass a hundred yards or so 
on the way to the fair grounds to gets 
glimpse of as pretty a country town as any 
of its size to be found in or cut of Mary- 
land. Having caught this pretty picture, an 
abrupt turn soon brings you to the magnifi- 
cent oak grove which is the prelude to the 
fair grounds, and once there, it is easy to 
forget Rockville altogether, for there is 
neither roof nor spire visible from within 
the enclosure. My first impression after 
entering was that I had stumbled upona 
camp meeting ; the appearance of the grove 
and sounds of the various pedlars, conspired 
to give it that effect, but as soon as I could 
take a good look at it, the scene took quite 
another character. With such beautiful 
and well shaded grounds as they have, it 
seems a pity the fair could not be held earlier 
in the season when everybody luxuriates in 
such things. However, the autumnal glories 
are not to be despised, and the sadness which 
lies in the rustling of the fallen leaves is 
soon forgotten in the multitude of diverting 
influences. Yriend meets friend and each 
seeks to draw the other to some object of 
interest, and in their search for these they 
encounter others bound on like missions, 
until the happy greetings and outspoken 
surprises, create a hum of cheerful notes, 
that are doubtless music to the silent 
watcher. After all I am disposed to think 
the multitude are drawn more by this in 
describable effect of a good natured crowd, 
than by any special attraction the fairs offer. 

However, as my errand there was matter 
of fact and not sentiment, I must give atten 
tion to the realities of the ocvasion. My 
duty lay within the building appropriated to 
household matters chiefly. The committee 
of which I was a member, was through 
kindly forethought composed of those who 
were so entirely friends and at, ease with 
cach other, that constraints or misapprehen- 
sion which might arise between strangers 
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was easily avoided, We were assigned to |. 


the department of the useful and beauti- 
fal in fancy and fine art, and were expected 
to bring our humble judgment to bear upon 
the beautiful creations of the Almighty, 
brought to the highest state of perfection by 
by His creatures, and upon the nice work- 
manship of fingers whose skill manifest a 
creative power born of the Great Oreator. 
Truly the most experienced might be ap. 
palled at such an undertaking ; what wonder 
then that we who were new at the work 
entered upon it with only a courage forced 
upon us by the exigencies of the occasion. 

As we lingered first over the miost beau- 
tiful and also the most perishable, we would 
have failed utterly to reach any conclusions, 
had the managers not so classified the dis- 
play of flowers, that we had only to find in 
cach case the most perfect of its kind. 
There were among the roses and also the 
fuchsias two or more specimens, quite new 
and therefore rare, and the display denoted 
an advanced state of fioricultute in the 
county. 

Fortunately we were entirely at home in 
the more strictly domestic features of the 
department. The very creditable specimens 
of rag carpets and rugs could not be judged 
by the eye alone; the smoothness, closeness 
and weight had to be carefully inspected, 
and doubtless the casual observer might not 
agree with our conclusions, but we were 
confined to the “ best” not the best. looking. 
Knitting puzzled us a little, there being a 
number of entries almost worthy of the first 
prize ; however, heels, toes and general sha- 
ping had to be considered before fancy 
stitches. There were several sets of pan- 
taloons and vests of unprofessional pro- 
duction. At first the gentlemen of our 
committee inclined to give the palm to the 
most pretentious among them, which was 
not only of the best material and largest 
size, but was really well made; yet upon 
close examination of all the seams, facings, 
and above all, the button-holes, the modest, 
middie sized suit, came off victorious. 

Knit quilts, crochet quilts and quilts of 
every kind, were quite bewildering, espe- 
cially the crazy quilts. However such a 
medley became so popular and enlisted so 
much skill and patience in its execution, is 
a problem not easily solved. Here we had 
to discriminate between the real handwork 
and the manufactured appliances, which 
were calculated to deceive the unwary. 

The comparative merits of the specimens 
of darning, gave us considerable trouble to 
determine, and I would respectfully suggest 
that it would be better for exhibitors in this 
class to take a stocking which had gone 
through a course of wear and darning, until 
a variety of holes and thin places had shown 
the capabilities of the darner. To cut a 
square hole from a stecking and weave into 
it a filling over so nicely is not the sum of 
darning. A nice darner must aim at keep- 
ing equal strength and thickness through- 
out; there must be no perceptible edges to 
the darned place, and there may be need for 
darning where there is not a thread yet 
broken; the stocking that is well darned 
must be smooth inside and outside. There 
was some yery pretty darning, but the 
stocking which showed the best idea of 
datning was badly darned because the cot- 
ton used was too coarse and it could not 
make smooth work. 

Crochet work in worsted took stich an 
infinite yariety of shapes; that had the 
award been to prettiness we might have been 
puzzled, but as it was fot the “best” it was 
éyen more 80, and when we had selected 
from by far the finest display of any one 
exhibitor a piece upon which she had evi- 
dently put her most careful work, it was a 
little discomfiting to hear a visitor who was 
doubtless unaware of our proximity, ex- 
press astonishment that a premium shouid 
have been awarded to “ that ugly thing.” 


HE AMERICAN FARO 


Upon reaching the finer arts, such as 
drawings and paintings of various kinds, we 
were contpelled to call upon those who were 
more competent to decide, and were luckily 
so fortunate as to find those who were both 
willing and capable, to kindly help us out. 
There were a few specimens of real merit, 
and the entire collection was so far in ad- 
vance of amateur work of the kind a few 
yeats ago, that it promises much for the 
fature. There were other displays of fancy 
and domestic wofk, such as embroidery, 
paintitig on satin, toilet sets, etc., all of 
which evinced an industrious conimunity 
of refined and elegant taste, and this part 
of the genetal exhibition was ceftairly all 
the board of managers could ha¥e " 
The other various departments have already 
passed the criticisms of tiewspapers and 
visitots; of thent, therefore, I will not ven- 
ture to speak. 

Our greatest source of gratification lay in 
the kind friends we were privileged to meet 
and especially those by Whom wWe were 
miost hospitably entertained; opening we 
trust the way for pleasant and congenial 
associations in the future, Was miuch as 4 
fraternal bond enters into the calculation. 

Here also as not unfrequently happens, I 
met for the first time some who entertained 
a friendly regard for your humble corfes- 
pondent, which reflex friendship it is pleas- 
ant to reciprocate. ; 

Fairs of that desctiption ate good and 
useful, and the morte we have of them the 
better for the staid and steady farmers if 
the generality of them approach that of 
Montgomery county. I trustthere are not 
many who have lived as long as I without 
knowing by observation of their value, and 
I will consider it a misfortune which de- 
prives me of such pleasure in the future. 

CHREs. 
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Washing, 5 

Having stepped in at Mrs. B——'s early 
one Monday afternoon, I was surprised at 
seeing the room in order and she neatly 
dressed, notwithstanding Monday was her 
wash day. I ventured to ask: “How do 
you get your washing done so soon? Iam 
sure you have enough of it, judging from the 
amount of clothes your family wear.” “Well 
I will tell you,” said she, as she went into 
another room and brought out her work 
basket containing some old collars. “Many 
years ago a friend gave me a recipe for a 
washing fluid which I have been using ever 
since, and I shall use it until I find some- 
thing bevter to take its place.” “ What is 
it?’ I exclaimed, for I was anxious to les- 
sen that every-week burden. The good 
woman gave me the recipe which reads as 
follows: “ Take one pound of washing-soda, 
two ounces of borax, one cup of lime, six 
quarts of soft water. Put over the fire and 
bring to a boiling heat, then let it settle, and 
bottle it. For washing use one up to every 
five gallons of water and as much soap as 
you would use in the ordinary way. Soak 
the clothes over night in cold water.” 
“ Now,” said Mrs. B—=, “I always soak the 
clothes the — before. If you do not like 
to do this on Sunday, you can sort the clothes 
on Saturday; put the white clothes. in the 
tub (the fine ones on top) and all you will 
have to do on Sunday ev to pour 
enough water on to wet them. I remember 
hearing a lady say she always put her 
clothes to seak on Saturday w she did 
her washing on Monday. I would rather 
not soak them at all than do this, as I think 
pa would pores pow ag iy want te 

t the washing done early, the first thing 

IS in, the maosaing, fo to pus. the lpthes 
through the bees = then put the fine ones 
in the kettle or er in cold water, with 
the fluid and soap, and start the fire. Let 
them boil about fifteen or twenty minutes, 
then take them out and put in the coarse 
clothes. While these are boiling, rub out 
the fine ones just once, applying soap when 
needed. I always rinse my clothes out 
twice, and this is the way I have been doing 
my washing for many years and have not 
had cause to change.”—Rural New Yorker. 





Very pretty little pocket-cases for holding | 
calling cards can be made:from bits of satin 
and silk, and ate far more dainty to use than 
the heavy ones of leather with their gold or 
silver mountings. by 

The silk and satin can be chosen from as 
delicate colors as may be fancied, but the 
one we shall describe was of black satin 
lined with a pale shade of lilac silk. The 
materials requited for its constructien were 
® piece of light quality bristol-board four 
and one-quarter inches long by five inches 
wide, a strip of the satin four and one-half 
inches long by tén wide, and silk the same 
side as the satin. Fold the piece of bristol- 
board exactly in the middle, so that each 
shall be two and one-half inches wide; 
covet it smoothly With the satin for the out: 
side and the silk fot the lining; as nothing 
will be used on the edges, they should be 
joined so neatly that no stitches can be seen. 
Oare should be talten that the exact middle 
of the cover and lining is at the fold of the 
bristol-board, then fold in the ends of the 
satin anid silk extending beyond the stiffen- 
ing to within a half inth of the center, this 
fotms the place in which the cards are 
slipped: When the edges are neatly fas- 
tened press the case together and plate for 
a while under a Weight so that it will be 
ptessed flat and smooth; then on one side 
of the cover paint in a diagonal position a 
cluster of Lilies-of-the-Valley, and on the 
other, some Forget-me-nvts. 

Plain white cards with or without beveled 
edges, anid having the nante in plain sctipt, 
are always in good taste; the engtaved 
copper-plate used for printing these can be 
obtained for $1.50, including fifty printed 
cards, and from this place as mgny more as 
you may desire can be printed for fifty cents 
a packet. 0. 


Wictsr work baskets are prettily trim- 
med by weaving in the openings inch-wide 
satin ribbon of a catdinal color. A row of 
this should be threaded around the bent- 
over rim by putting the end of the ribbon 
through one opening, over one, and pull it 
through the third to the under-side again, 
spreading out the ribbon on the upper-side 
the full width in the center; weave the 
ribbon in this way all around the edge, and 
join the ends on top with a little bow. On 
the opposite side of the basket fasten a little 
square cushion, for pins and loose needles, 
with a piece of the ribbon placed diagonally 
around it and tied in a bow tothe basket- 
edge. Unless the bottom of the basket is 
very firm and close, fit a pasteboard exactly 
to it and cover neatly with silesia of the 
same shade as the ribbon used. Inexpensive 
little baskets for holding thimble, thread 
and scissors can be made very ornamental 
in this way.— Floral Cabinet. 


Self-Care While Nursing. 


To those who are calied upon to nurse the 
sick through a long and severe illness, it is 
of the utmost importance, not only to them 
selves, but to their patient, that their own 
health should be preserved and their own 
strength maintained, not only throughout 
the critical stage, but during the period of 
convalescence; sometimes so tediously pro- 
longed. To all such we submit the following 
simple precautions, to aid them in preserv 
ing their own health while attending the 
sick. 

If the malady of the patient be such as to 
cause any marked odor of the breath or 
noticeable exhalations from the skin, take 
care always to sit on the side of the bed or 
sick person which is opposite to or away 
from the direction which the effluvia takes 
toward the windows or dratt of a fire-place 








from you. Do not sit too close to them, or 





take theit breath if you can avoid it. 


Sit so that their breath, etc., is carried away | @ 


to sit up all right for many nights in succes- 
sion, great benefit will be derived from 
taking @ warm bath early in the morning; or 
if the disease be particularly infectious in its 
nature, it is best to change the underclothing 
every morning. It will be found that the 
warm bath, followed by brisk rubbing of the 
whole body with a Turkish tow], will refresh 
the wearied body almost as much as sleep.— 
Christian Union. 


Speak of the Pleasant Things, 

A woman who was much beloved, and 
who carried happiness with her wherever 
she went, was at last found to have a very 
sorrowful life and many trials. “How do 
you manage to be so cheerful?” Some one 
asked. “It may be, in part, the result of an 
agreement we had at home after we lost our 
property, and sickness and separation came ; 
we agreed that when we were together after 
ithe work of the day, we would talk only at but 
the pleasatit things in our lives, or the cheer- 
ing and agretable things we had heard of 
seen, It soon betame surprising how much 
that was pleasant we had to sptak of and 
relate. I thinktit has become a habit with us 
all to dwell on the bright side.” Was it not 
a good habit for miny of us? Often the 
father, or other burden-bearer of the family 
comes home weary at night; to hear only 
complaints and other things of an unpleasant 
nattire in the evening hours of relaxation, 
Speak of thepleasant things.— Weekly Witnes:. 


Domestic Recipes. 


Sronce CAin.—Take one cuj sugar, one 
heaping spoonful btitter, thtee eggs, one-half 
cup sWeet milk, (new milk is better) one tea- 
spoonful extract ef lemon, two teaspounsftil 
pee powder, flour enough to make ¢, stiff 


JELc¥Y Ciki.—Bake the above recipe in 
one long tin; wheti done, spread with jelly 
and roll up, or bake in three tifis, when done 
spread jelly between each layer, icing the 
top if desired. 

Cream Caktt.—make the same as for jelly 
cake. For dressing, beat one egg with three- 
fourths ctp of white sugar; stir in one-half 
cup of butter and one-half cup of milk or 
sweet cream; heat to the boiling point, and 
add one tablespoonful of corn starch pre- 
viously stirred in milk; stir until free from 
lumps, being very careftil not to scorch it; 
when cool, add flavoring to sult the taste; 
(vanilla is good) spread this between the 
layers, icing the top if desired. 

Cocoanut Cakr.—Make the same as for 
jelly cake, leaving out the whites of two eggs. 
For dressing between layers, take the whites 
of two eggs, beat to a stiff froth, and add 
one-half cup of white sugar, spread this over 
each layer, and sprinkle thickly with cocoa- 
nut; also apply some dressing to top and 
sides. 

CHocoLaTE Cake.—Make the same as for 
jelly cake and dress the layers with the fol- 
lowing: Take one tablespoonful of choco- 
late and melt it with a gentle heat; take one 
and one-half cups cf white sugaf, and add 
to it two tablespounsful of watef, and allow 
it to come to a boil; beat the whites of two 
eggs to a stiff froth, stir rapidly into this the 
syrup while yet hot; then stir in the choco- 
late thoroughly and set aside to cool. 

Layer Frtrr Caxik.—Take one cup of 
sugar, one tablespoonful butter, yolks of 
three eggs, one cup of raisins or currants, 
one-half cup sour cream, one-half teaspoon- 
ful saleratus, one teaspoonful vanilla, flour 
enough to make a stifl batter. Bake in two 


tins. (2d part) Make the same as for jelly 

cake, leaving out the white of one , and 

bake in three tins. When done put e 

layers of each, with a dressing of the fellow- 
g: Whites of three eggs beat to a stiff 

froth; add one-half cup of sugar. Spread 

_ top and sides with the same.—House- 
per. 



































































jontagions Diseases. 
WhO TR TET BST Poteet i 
Ww F. BR. OC. V. 8. State, 
4, a rene wrterly He “a, the Mary: 
at the Carrollton Hotel, 
| » City, Nov. 14th, 1888. 

Your Secretary sometime ago solicited me 
to prepare a paver for you at this meeting. 
I promised 1 would do se, and I selected 
Forensic Medicine for my subject, so far as 
its bearing went in relation to V 

and Police. I have however di- 
— from my course somewhat, so that 
—— my — clearly before you, 
@ most t on the 
act you have for the ture on 
SRT sale porte 

su in Maryland. 
tells us, that in all countries the 


pressing of contagious diseases, whether 
the went family or animal proved 
abortive, incperative, or totally inadequate, 
half measures being generally adopted, and 
too much dependence being placed in moral 


laws. 

With this evidence before us, and the sad 

results which followed the half-measure 

abroad, the Executive Department of 
this State must feel that what action is taken, 
must be of a thorough nature; the expendi- 
ture should be second to the thoroughness, 
and it must be held the first expenditure 
means the commencement of economy. 
Compulsory laws alone, I am fully convinced, 
will ever rid this State of these frequent 
visitations, for under moral laws we find 
that, whereas: one stock-owner finding his 
herd affected, led by a sense of duty to his 
neighbor, guided by his moral courage, gives 
immediate notice to the legally constituted 
authorities, and thus the ravages are checked 
at the onset: but it is not so with his neigh- 
bor, who, as soon as he finds an animal or 
two affected, sells or trades the remainder at 
the earliest opportunity, and thus sows the 
disease broadcast to the serious rs a of 
his neighbor’s stock, and others in the vicini- 
ties through which these animals may pass 
in transit. After Seaipaeiee and dearly 
bought experience, ure of these 
countries to which I refer realized the fact 
that unless measures of the most stringent 
nature were adopted, the live stock of their 
countries would be swept away—after mill- 
ions of. money had been wasted, the live 
stock owners and breeders ruined, or nearl 
80, and animal food placed out of the reac 
of the masses from the high tariff. The 
dearly bought lesson was taught that restric- 
tive. measures must be fully o ized, and 
that too under an efficient of qualified 
veterinary inspectors. 

The veterinary profession was-alled to its 
duty to its country, and: put to its test of 
merit, and made. responsible for itself, and 
time has proved the result to be of. the mosi 
happy ‘satisfactory nature in so far as 
those countriés are concerned. 

Instead of diseased or ‘infected animals 
being permitted to be driven about, or roam 
at large, driven by the dealers in this class of 
pode or shipped to distant parts by rail, 
the penalty was of sucha burdensome charac- 
ter, that the risk was too great for the specu- 
lator, and again the seller was brought under 
the influence of the risk attending the re- 
moval of infected animals frum his premises. 
Thus a healthy check was placed on one of 
the most baneful causes of extension. 

The act which has just been read shows 
itself to be all or nearly ali that can be desired, 
not a whit too severe if it is to be of any 
value, — always that its measures are 
faithfully carried out without equivocation 
or mental reservation, but the act should be 
in force in all the States, with the strictest 
regulations for inspection of animals intend- 
ed fortransit to or through other sister States. 

There is, I think, need for some. definite 
system of cleansing and disinfecting of the 

ttle Scale Ya and Pens, and cattle 
trucks, which I take it, should be included in 
the act, that it shail be compulsory ; for this 
has been found expedient in Europe. 

Of the diseases Creep Ary Bovines that 
are most to be dreaded is Rinderpest, which 
Seema Oe this an has no location, 
but the Bovine scourge, Pleuro-pneumenia 
has for several years given great annoyance 
and ent! losses. It appears from history, 
that this disease was first reported in Central 
Europe, add during the last cen created 
ae) trouble in Germany; Switzerland and 

rance. In 1802 Prussia was invaded, and 
it spread rapidly to Northern Germany. 
The firat report we have of it in Russia is in 
1824, we next find it ap in Belgium 
in 1827, then in Holland in 1838, and in- 
vading Great Britain in 1841, finding its 


~ 





way into Sweden Oe Denmark in 


1 oe te cs tht , ee — 
Africa in , at Cape o (+) 
_ The United States was invaded in 1848.. The 


first outbreak being at Brooklyn in that year. 
and! agate tn Brooklyn in 1950, ana Ip Boston 


in 1859. Sincé which time various adjacent’ 
ee ne ee aks at 
ifferent up present. 

Pam pete earliest records of the 


diséase, 80 that you may follow its phi- 
cal distribution to the present time, and I 
will draw your atttention to the fact that in 
H , Normandy and Algeria it is. al- 
most, own, and this is attributed to the, 
fact that there is little or no importation into 
these countries, a fact of some importance, 
be it noted, bearing on spontaneous develop- 
ment in this: disease. 

Pleuro-pneumonia contagiosa is a most 
subtle specific or contagious diséase be- 
longing to the Bovine race." The invasion of 
it is most insidious and the contagium 
highly potent... The disease is classified as 
as one of the sub-acute or chronic nature, 
and by contagion alone is the disease dis- 
seminated. : 

Some authorities have asserted that the’ 
disease can be developed dé novo, under 
certain influences, but the da‘a need some 
clearer rendering to lead the highest au- 
thorities to follow them in their views. For 
these influences have been in existence and 
in operation in this country for centuries, 
and in some regions the disease is unknown. 
It is an accepted theory, that contagious 
diseases are due to disease which are 
physiologically speaking, a true seed, identi- 

with an animal or vegetable germ, and, 
like all living organisms has its development 
and its decay. These germs are not: to be 
taken as a product of disease, their presence 
producing that disease characteristic to 
them. hus the germ of small-pox poison 
develops that disease, and the patient by 
contact introduces the poison to 
fellow-men, the result ng small-pox, and 
the same law obtains, with animals, and the 
ne diseases which affect them. 3 

hese disease germs being’ present, as 
seeds as it were, and need only a cause to} 
develop their activity, and finding their way 
into the animal economy frt , and those 
phenomena develop which characterise the 
particular morbid ae due to the specific 
germ poison, that is, ‘we may term the 
aang a on, Which like ap a 
sms, reside side by side with -* 

Now accepting these facts, as I have stated 
them, the spontaniety theory cannot be held 
intact, for when an ou ippens, these 
disease germs are there; it would be, just as 
possible for a field of wheat or barley to de- 
velop itself without its seed, Therefore this 
being so, we find ourselves of a 
factor of disease germs, “in an: ‘animal in- 
fected,” and is it not plain therefore, that 
such “ factor,” should be isolated, or better 
still, if the number of animals are few that 
have been exposed to the contagion’ de- 
stroyer, and thus stamp out the at 
one gainer -— io i citfesion. Whilst 

speak on this point, 1 wi t r per- 
mission, read rig extract F have dan niet 
an essay read by Prof.’ Walley,’ of Edin- 
berough, no mean authority on. cattle pa- 
thology and contagious diseases. 

I will just mention that the first stages of 
this disease, may continue for a fortnight or 
three times that period, and that it is when 
passing from the first to the secondstage 
that we have the niost dangerous influence 
of the contagion to other animals, for the 
owner may fail to apprehend the nature of 
the illness, and then it is that other animals 
become exposed. to the influence» of the 
germs. During the first stage, the affection 
may at times terminate in recovery or par- 
tial recovery, but the altered structure of 
the affected lung tissue, is rarely if over 
restored. Convalescence is slow and tardy 
extending ever months, during which period 
the animal may infect others, . It is asserted. 
the air holds the infected elemerit for the 
space ef 50 to 100 feet. 

Healthy cattle have been known to con- 
tract the disease, by being housed where 
affected animals had been 3 ‘or 4 months 
previously. Hay and fodder from sick 
quarters convey the infection after a long 
period, and the same applies to pasture ; the 
flesh also is a source, and it is reported that 
carcasses improperly buried, have infected 
animals at a distance of 50 to 60 feet away 
from the place of burial. 

A word about the idiosyncrasy of aninials 
to take on the disease.. It has been found 
that 15,20, even more per cent. escape the 
intection in a given period. As to the losses 
in some instances, the death of 15 to 20 per 
cent.; May occur, at others, we have 70 per 
cent.; in mild outbreaks we may compute the 
loss from recorded statistics to be 20 to 25 
per cent. and in the severe form 70 to 80. 
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In countries where slaughter is carried out 
the ige is 60 per cent. — 
I think eee ae 


contagious y 
the public, so,that it must realize the im- 
( and the value of the new bill you 
to niake:law, and I am sure it will go 
with you to the 
Leaving pleuro-pneumonia, I will now 
speak on some of the other diseases affecting 


Tuberculosis and Texas fever—The an- 
thracoid disease. Tuberculosis is.a most 
contagious malady, dangerous alike to the 
human family, yi pthisis or pulmonary 
consumption. Measures for stamping out 
this disease are sadly needed, 

Texas fever in its wake most serious 
consequences, ani eat A care should be 
exercised to arrest anim oa through 
the State to hold infection. 

In the equine race, the horse suffers from 
one of the most malignant, insidious. and 
dangerous diseases Known among animals. 
Glanders, with its modified form farcy, which 
disease is communicable to mankind, with 
the saddest results, death and a most agoniz- 
ing Re it_is, for it has been my misfortune 
to have more than one case brought under 
my noticé in practice, 

y attention has been directed to cases in 
this city, and I was surprised to find I had 
no power over this disease, other than the 
moral influence I brought to bear. This 
should not be so in a country boasting of 
and possessing the finest horses in the world. 

In Europe the laws on this disease are 
most severe, and justly so, imprisonment 
without a fine for exposing an animal af- 
fected. 

The contagium of this disease, is most 
potent and insidious, therefore needs strict 
egislative measures to keep it in check. 
Your act covers this disease, and I hope 
those who —_— suspicious horses. will 
be induced by it to have a qualified opinion 
thereon ere the law comes into operation. 

In conclusion, tlemen, I say a few 
words about my Anspectorship and its re- 
sults since your meeting. 

Lam gratified to report that no member of 
‘this association has needed any service other 
than: for ordinary cases, and that as far as I 
have been among your valuable herds, I am 
satisfied of their excellent health. 

With the exception of the recent outbreak, 


}1 have only found five cases of lung disease 
chronic 


and those were of the form, and in 
‘various parts of the State. I also traced a 
clitonic case from the cattle scales to a 
ore slaughter-house. I found one ani- 
a garden toa 4 
living on the city boun , She was in the 
last nic and gradually wasting. 

Tam satisfied that most of the trouble lies 
with the smal) dairies near the city, and this 
your act will reetify. 

I -will mention also that information 
reached me that the disease existed in one 
of these small dairies, and that on my visit 
I was refused admission snd threatened with 
dogs if 1 called epein; this is the first and 
only molestation I have experienced since I 
took the duty of inspector. 


The present law, if such it may be termed, | 4 


is utterly useless, in the last degree, for the 
punsression of contagious diseases ; therefore, 
under it, my duties have been rather arduous, 
and at the same time unsatisfactory to me, 
beéausé’I find I am unable to cope with the 
details for supprescion of this disease. From 
what I have said you.can see the fact that 
pleuo-pneumonia has been running riot over 
the stables since 1843, and here in 1883, ex- 
actly forty years, we are now discussing the 
desirability of introducing some stringent 
laws for the suppressi .u or extinction of the 
disease. I trust it will be seen that the pres- 
ent state of things has been going on so Jong, 
so that the action you have taken to amend 
the half-measure law existing by the intro- 
duction ‘ef such as will, if properly admin- 
istered, hiave the desired effect. Quarantine 
laws are very well, when the animals are 
under close tion of the qualified In- 
spector, but when left to the honesty of most 
people, it is most hazardous; indeed it is the 
niost expensive course, for a nuinber of In- 
spectors will be needed tu out the 
system ‘in a proper way, and that it will not 
be su butisfactory as the more economical 
one Of slaughter, and which I am fully per- 
suaded, is the most effectual way to bring 
—_ the extinction of this plague in Mary- 


The Inspector of the a at the scales is 
a very unsatisfactory duty, as at present 
arranged: I do hope to'see some improve- 
ment here at an early date. As you are 
aware, gentlemen, there is a convention te 


be at Chicago, to-morrow and the day 


following, instituted by the U. 8. Board of 


Agriculture at Washington, to which I have 
been invited as your representative by Dr. 


Salmon, instructed by Dr. Loring, the Chief 
Commissioner. Twill read the letter to you. 
To it I feplied, stating that I would bring 
the matter before the Governor and your 
societies, and I have done so. I further re- 
plied err should endeavor to be present, 
and should be ever willing to do my for 
the State in the matter under review. I re- 
pet to say: that I am not able to be there, if 

could be of any service to the State; but I 
do hope that some one better able, but not 
more willing, has or will be deputed to the 
duty, for I feel-that Maryland should be re- 
presented at the convention. 








f rene La 
or yspepsia, 

$1 a bottle. 

Warre River, W. T., Oct. 21, 1881. 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co.—Gentlemen: My 
wife suffered for over twenty years with 
rheumatism in her hips and legs. On reading 
yonr almanac she positively believed that 
your sarsaparilla would cure her. She has 
taken four bottles and is now as well as ever 
she was in her life. I feel it my duty to send 
you my sincere thanks—C. ENGBLORN. 


Ne medicine is half seo good fer a 

t variety of family complaints, as Ayer’s 

8. They are easy to take, effective to 
cure, and are cheap and handy. ? 


Baltimore Markets—Nov. 16. 


Flour.—The demand is moderate and the mar- 
ket is quiet but firm, with an ample offering but no 
pressure to sell. We quote as follows: Howard street 
a ee oie én ye . — $3.75 

‘ io, fam: ‘ t uper, 
Biola Street ethno, el mes 

xtra, $5.75@6.00; Baltimore Winter Wheat Patent 
; do, ba og Family. 36.50; do. hag ey 
tra, $6 25; do. Third-grade &xtra. $6; Fine, $2.75 
@3, Rye Flour A oat 4d Corn Meal ¥ 100 tbs. $1.35; 
Colbert’s Excelsior Graham, $7. 

Wheat.—Southern W heat is more freely offered, 
but the demand is fairly active and the market is 
steady. Inferior to fair samples sold at $1. 1.10, 
and to choice at $1.11@1.15 for Fults and $1.13 
¢* for longberry. The market for Western 

heat ruled inactive, but a shade firmer, and closed 
dull and yA The closing quotations were as 
@L 00% : a. 0.2 a rey —, $1.09% 

09%, and January, $1. 1.11%. 

Corn.—The market for Southern Corn is firmer 
under continued light offeri and fair demand. 
White sold at 60 cts. for old and 53@57 cts. for fair to 
from 53@57 cts a ~ 

e 


ue’s Anti-Bilieus Bitters 
, &c. 25 cts. a paper. 























land coatinues ve, but 
are by smali stocks and re- 
New Ground Leaves in demand at full 


50@$5; good 

‘ ae 4 + do. good ay 
t s 5a coun 

fasin do. tnd fea 1. Chio_Bates of Onto 
e pally for export, at prices. e 
Pe jows: Inferior to good common 6; 
nish and brown, 7.50; medium to fine red, 
7.60@10; common to medium spangled, $7@10, fine 
spangied and yellow, $11@16; air cured, common 

sf, air cured, medium to fine, 18 
ve Stock —Be¢f Cattle. The market hes gen- 
eraliy been duli, more particularly for good butcher 
Cattle and common stock, but a je more active 
for feeders. The quality was ahout equal to that of 
last week’s offerings. Prices of Beef Cattle ranged 
as follows: Best, $6 62)4@6; that ly rated 
first quality, $4 25@5 25; medium or good fair quali- 
t "94 25@% ordinary thin Steers, Oxen and Vows, 
$. ; | meet of the sales were from §3.75@5.37 

r ibs. 
gp Satyr were scarcely as high as last week, 
few, if any, sell at top figures then. We - 
rough Hogs at 5% @6 cts., and the better grades 6% @ 
cts. per pound net, with a few extra a shade 
‘her. 


and Lambs—The offerings this week show 
an increase over last week’s receipts, with little or 
no outside demand. Trade is generally slow. We 
quote butcher Sheep at 3@5 cts , and Lambs at 4@6 
cts, bo ib. gross: stock Sheep, $2.7: .25 per head 
for Ewes, and 4@4% cts per b tor 


uote as 


ethers. 








who are | in 
FARMERS Sse 
cheaply and successfully 
should write us for our pamphlet on pure 
fertilizers, 29-A fertilizer can be made 
at homefor about $ {2 atonb 
w'th L’S PREPARED CHEMICALS 


Referencesin Every State. 44~Agentswanted 
locencocapledterrtory. Apel ywicescrnces: 


, references. 
BROWN CHEMICAL CO. 
Manufacturers of |» 
Powell’s Tip-Top Bone Fertilizer, 
- Bone, Potash, Ammonia, &c; 
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BLACK POLLED CATITE} ~ 


ABERDEEN, ANGUS AND GAL 
LOWAY. ; 
LEONARD BROS., of Missouri, ha 


wa HE HELENS of above we teed: ato HEAD Bons | 
are 


Q 

10TH OF DECEMB 1883, where they ma: 
con the pokes For further “i 4 
apply to LEONARD B ° 


of Bell Air, Cooper county, Mo. 


Free! Cards and Chromios. 


a eters toe Se el 8 ho tof oat 
American Chromo Cards, 

Wrtinted and Void oe . 

200 different 








grounds, a price list of over 
on ee. of a stamp for post- 
send free by mail as samples, 








CUTTERS! 
For Hay, Straw and Fodder, 


In Sizes Suited for Hand or Power. 





The DOCTOR BAILEY CUTTER com- 
bines new features; the knife so acting on the feed 
as to economize power. Its simplicity renders. it 

easy to manage, and makes it durable. rk - R. 
changed to the different lengths with facili 
feed can be red instantly at will, and 
city is far greater than any other machine ching | 
same power. 


Oliver Chilled Plows 


run lighter, are more easily adjusted, and do better 
work than 4 other plow. 


Malta Shovel Plows. Iron Age Cultivators. 
Corn Drags. Cahoon Seed Sowers. 
Henaeaoens Seed Drill and Cultivator. 

Farmer’s Friend Grain 
The Scar Horse Rake. | 
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eo Churns. Fs Ar oo 
Puan tient Galvantaed St Steel Fence Wwirere a. durable 
and easily put up. 


REPAIRING DONE WITH DISPATCH. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


GRIFFITH & TURNER. 


DEALERS IN 
Agricultural Implements, Fer- 
tilizers and Seeds, 


44 & 43 NORTH PACA STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 











HAVE a new and rich work of nazz attraction 
and value. Over 2000 illustrations, nearly 1200 
poses, 3 in 2 volume ae — oqnellel, ior the the 


Forty allonss woes pet hee 


nth ts have contributed to 
this great ok AG 


paraiclled and that veh fhe 
endorsements are uD e. and tha’ le 
capable men a chance to make money not equalled 
elsewhere in the book line. to-day. Inv tion 
solicited! A valuable pamphlet A confiden- 
~ proposition to those for an spenetment. 
Address, W. H. THOMPSO Pub 
404 Arch Street, Puhaderphis, Pa. 








x23 is the ry to learn 
YOUNG ME eu. 
writes es poet 


to fa ih situations, .For terms cddveea, 
Con mna aL e hc TRLBORAPH OFFICE. A an Arhor, Mich, 


PHRwI tT 





= arian: 


Post Ofmice Box 408. 





othe deal very berg emenns 


a CORSE & SON *outiem one, mp. 








BURNSIDE PARK HERD, 


SAM’L M. SHOEMAKER, 
BALTIMORE, - 


MARYLAND. 








Shorthorn Cattle, Southdown 


MM. G. ELLZEY, M. D., 
1012 I Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


_ Breeder of Highly Bred Gentleman’s Roadsters and Saddle Horses, 


Sheep direct from Lord Wals- 


ingham’s Celebrated Flock, and Purely Bred Berk- 
shire Swine. ~ 
Correspondence invited. PRICES LOW. 





_— 





ESTABLISHED) 


English, Swiss and American 


WEDDING 


A. E. WARNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


‘SILVER WARE"RICH JEWELRY |= 


(2sYrt.] 


WATCHES of the Best Makers, 


Tmnportor’ acid Detler'tn Diemchds, Fine Watches, Silver-Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, &c- 


Premiums for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bronses, ‘Opéra Glasses; ey “em 5 &e. 
All of which is offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 








A "SZAm fine o> $4 ABrGn SE ee of su 

P. 
aoe il Goome and other _ 
grown pursery 





gees ty CAROLINE CO.. MD. 


PRICE LIST WILL BE MAILED FREE TO ALL APPLICANTS. 


gimch (kinds as are suited to the soil and climate of 
eg aay © mense stock of Grape-Vines, embracing 
tal Trees. “tn cost, 8 Deamabee assortment of carefully 


Eun Eccles apteeaaneabin oe rerit: 
wa. Send for Price List before purchasing elsewhere. 


J. W.° KERR, Proprietor. 











ful tol pint fod Sold everywhere, oF sent by 


Nothing on earth will make hens ar tke 


LAn English Veterinary Surgeon a and Chemist, 

= ae in this ory i says that meet 
Horse and Cattle Powders sold here 

eg! oe tne trash. E-. says that Sheridan’ ph 


are 
OHNSON 'Co.; BosTox, Mass. 








Jehu H. Seaneen, 





Malvin B. Shurtz. 


clipe V Wind Engine! 


Victorious at the 4 World’s Fairs. Has taken 7 Gold, 6 Silver 
and 2 Bronze Medals, and 180 First Premiums. 








any of 


18 sizes, from 

from pare. 

corn, sawing 
tower, 

and refer to the thounanas of 


rom 83¢ to 60 feet in diameter, from 


from *2-man 
brooks, rivers,ete. Also have POWEE “MIL 
fodder, etc, I furnish mills separate, or will contract to do whole jot, 
e satisfaction, 


The Railroads of the United States and Canadas put in more ECLIPSE MILLS than all 
Ghaarell others com Our Mil. min 


ers combi is not sold as a cheap Mill 


t together. We export more 
Bat aethe best mill in the werld. For last six years I have never received a cent for of 
milis that I have put up, and have fyplered ee be ay by or LOR Ese, 


e make 
nd used foi 
MILES ter for grinding grain, Ponehing 


or ornamental, and will guarantee to give 
satisfy. 


up, as to how they 





Wonpareil Farm 


FOR CRINDING COR 


aad Feed Mill 


‘BONES, &c. 





Natural Flow, and from Hydra 
ADDRESS 










WYCKOFF PATENT WATER PIPE. 


Used in seventy-eight cities as Water Mains, and ee ea 
tlic Rams, Water Wheels and Win 


Teen Forman ct toeg sane of pipe fee 


JOHN H. BUXTON & CO. 
Nos. 19, 2i and 23 E. Pratt Street, 


BALTIMORE. MD- 


- ee 
‘keane tania ROUTE. 


— 








ichicnriiet: 


OTHER ee POINTS. 


Jace. 


WASHINGTON, RICHMOND, 
and all points in the 
ATLANTIC AND GULF STATES. 


The » Say “All Bou 1 Lime with mo @m- 
bus Transfer at Washington. 


Northern Central, and maps tig 5 
ways oa the North to 


‘HARRISBURG, WILLIAMSPO 
ELMIRA, WATKINS GLENN, 


ROCHE&T ERL 
Bg BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS. 


| onset for 2 ote at wy ~~ = 
private estination, 
“"Throush Tickets and informetion a t 

80: ven al 
Company’s office, 


N. E. Cor. Baltimore and Calvert Sts., 
At Depot N. ©. Railway, 


At Union Depot, Oharles St., Station, 

And Pennsyivania Ave. Station, 

CHAS. E PUGH, WOOD,. 
General Manager. 


: Oop Pang 
WM. F. & GEO. A. HAYS, 


VALLEY STOCK FARMS, Churchville,Md,. 


RS OF SHORT HORN CATTLE, BERK- 

SHIRE pg’ and GAME CHICKENS. We 

have for sale a few Heifers and Heifer Calves, from 

four to eighteen months old. Also some extra fine 

oung Boars and Sews old enough.tv breed, Order 

booked at any time, stock guaranteed as nted, 
and personal examination invited. 


\By_return mat. 
FREER Be ets: 
» * utting MOODY & CO, 0 




















TRADE- CcCOPY- 
MARKS, RIGH 
erante’ DESIGN 
§ Re-Issues. 
roe Sind deuriptvn A xd Invention. L. |» Ragen 
Lawyer and seit itor, Woshington, D 











Address, TAYLOR ‘are. co. 


Please Mention this Paper.) Chambersburg, Pa. 


GUNS 


Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers, Ammunition, 
Fishing srw ng Seines, ae Knives, 











mm 8, etc 
Large Mlustrated ana FREE. 
dross 


VREAT WESTERN. GUN WORKS, 


Rrvwre wr 








University of the State of New York. 


AMERICAN VETERINARY COLLEGE, 


143 West 54th Street, New York City. 


~ | The Regular Course of Lectures commences in Oo- 


tober each year. Circular and information can be 
bad on application to A. LIAUTARD, M. D. V.5., 
Dean of the Facuity. 


W. H., Martenet, D. V. S., 


GRADUATE OF Hb AMERICAN VET- 
ERIMARY COLLEGE. 


OFFICES: Aisquith & Monument Sts., 
152 Saratogeo Streets; Residence, Hofft- 
man St., East of Gay, Baltimere, md, 


Telephone at Residence. 











~~ 





G. W. LEHMANN, Ph.D. | W.MAGER, 
“Site. Oopper Works. Fertilizer Soy 


LEHMANN & MAGER, 
HEMISTS AND ASSAYERS, 
57 S. GAY ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 


NALYSES of all descriptions—Manures, Soils, 
A ‘chemical rer ° eeitn els Shenaphaen. sas Glen 





fo give ge Home Pa ey Terms 
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— “SPTOVER'’S — 
GEARED CORN AND COB MILL 





— oe =3 ; ° Se = o 


The above cut represents the latest improved and most perfect Feed Mill in j 


existence. It griads successfully all kinds of grain, and préduces a good grade 
of meal for table use. It grinds TWICE AS FAST as the old style mill, on ac- 
count of its triple gear motion, The inside of the mill tarns three timesas fast 
as the outside in an opposite direction, thus grinding faster and more uniform 
grade of meal. SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 


J.C. DURBOROW &CO., 
35 LIGHT STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 











utursssess HIRAM SIBLEY CO, Rochester, N.Y, Chicago, Ill. 













. speememeeinemlt Ole aie ae) 


R:- Seam eal a eae Li add A wonderfully whee a 


Re: bt it xy itisto appreciate i. lust’ ‘he Seeman: A 
sch VE Regt lete with valuable information success. WO RL 
culars and hy lt particulars to BRADLEY & ‘con tes Pubs. yy x ‘ub bray Puke re, Working Agents wanted at once. 























FRANKLIN DAVIS EDW. H. ~ BISSELL. 


BALTIMORE NURSERIES. 


FRANKLIN DAVIS & CO. 
400 Acres in Nursery Stock. 100 Acres in 
Orchards. 100 Acres in Smal! Fruits. 


E offer to our customers an immense stock of APPLES, PEACHES, CHERRI 
GRAPES, dc.,all the standard sorts Also the new varieties of FRUITS, ORN 

SHRUBS, ROSES. Wholesale and Retail. ‘fo dealers we can offer stock 
best facilities for Seki and shipping, Catalogues mailed on application. 


FRANKLIN DAVIS & CO. 


Office Cor. Baltimore and Paca Sts. (over People’s Bank.) 





Ae ROurs, 
AL TREES, 
on favorable terms, and the 


BALTIMORE, MD 


SAaAuLWws 
NURSERIES. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


fb Mee | undersigned offers a fine stock of the following: New Pears, New Peaches, New eras New 
—= New Strawberries, &c,. Frnit Trees of ali kinds. 
ve stock, viz: Piums, Cherries, Apricots, Apples, suitabJe to the South, &c. 
R &c., new sorts Evergreens, New Ornamental Trees, New , a, &c., eee Gmail 
ee as well as large a = geeet rete a Daas - 
rtations direct from the ng growers in Holland. ua Bul 
mao Op Lilies. Talipa be ew and rare Greenhouse Plants, Ww Plants. = - 

















inter Bloomin, 
‘ROSES —~Bensett's Hybrid Tea, Queen of Bedd New French and lish Rose & 
te Bren thing at low rates. Catalogues mailed to applicants. ee te ™ 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 


ESTABLISHED eae. 


WINTER CLOTHING 


FOR MEN, YOUTHS AND BOYS. 


LARGEST VARIETY IN CITY OF GENUINE / ARK Ai nphee serve CHEVIOTINE 
nUne tors OTH, DEA 


| oun CUSTOM DEPARTMENT 








~ INEN MOMAIE AND  GLABCE D DUST 
lete @oods hich to order. Styles and Prices to suit al/ 
t ns let? docds properiy sh iy shrank Saha ade ie at SP and Prices sent free upon ap- 
pieattobs Ss pon! ese! ti efor to wai c 


NOAH WALKER & CO. 


165 and 167. WEST BALTIMORE STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


PANDRETH PEDIGREE 











SEEDS! 





THE U. 8: MAIL BRINCS US TO YOUR DOOR! 
The most extensive Seed Growers in America, Founded 1784. Dropusa Postal Card 
for our PRICED CATALOGUE. Address simply LANDRETH, P EL ALT aIA. 








LUMBER. 
THOMAS MATTHEWS & SON, 


88 N. High St. and Cor, Canton Ave. and Albemarle St., Baltimore. 











White Pine and Yellow Pine LUMBER, for Building. 
Rough and Dressed Lumber. 


HARDWOOD FOR WHEELWRICHTS AND CABINET-MAKERS. 
SHINGLES, LATHS, PALES, Etc., AT LOWEST PRICES. 
POCE LING DUCH- 


GRA , LADY WASHING 
‘ON, VERG EN) 
DRE’S EARLY JE! 
Gi PE eo V FS 
=: PRENTISS# az 
coreg gg ANNING’S STOCK-BOOK 


ILLUSTRATED 

pom erg wer myn Drseding, training causes at nea, 27m ate a LS mpg Samy st Hovecs, Oat. 
of disease, ver 1 1,600 

OV Pet oniget eR er ses nnd ec. of of Fhila. net ¥ ver 


sons, snd agent a aeeeing prattabe 


_ Gavepax ‘ant clean, 

























work should send at 





RAT. 





=== |PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 


WILL NOT EXPLODE. 
Wholesale and Retail. 


LAMPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


For Sale by W. & H. SPILCKER, 
Agentatoy Ohne Pratt, 163 Baltimore Bt. 


J. B. 


FREDERICKSBURG. VA, 








a 


UM LARCOUE'S 
ANTI iLlous 





“Dow Juan” 


Property of J. B. Gray, Fredericksburg, Va. 


Breeder pos oe of Pure Poland China 
Hogs Tors type A select lot of 
Pigs now ant. y= ent. Send for emsand 


WM. FRASER, 


Landscape Gardener 
and Florist, 











Cys > ae 


BITTER. 


merase teen. 








tiven and all Diseases of 
ARB DECIDEDLY THR MOST POTENT REMEDY STORE, 277 B. Baltimore Street; GBEEN- 
hah i fatorieting Devore (ne Te ’ HOUSE, Belair Avenue, opposite Schuetzen 

a xicati certain! 

would never be used as a pleasant ean sadetitte for a Park. 
so which aay = years by County seats laid out, Gardens planted and kept ia 
lerne num of par izeng wi mage unt unfai order by the year. Plans and Estimates fur- 
Ig success In all the above complaints. Try it nished on application. Plants Trees and Shrubs at 
25 Cente e Paper, or $1.00 a Bottle. the lowest rates. Asa guarantee of good work we 
WM. E. THORNTON, Proprietor, refer to OF Sere eae years as Superin- 
i Baltimore, Maryland. tendent of Patterson P: 




















- <INES, BEST is seer t us 
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: No. 5 NORTH SCHROEDER STREET, BALTIMORE, ID. i 


- @EORGE PAGE & co, 


MANUFACTURERS, 








PAGE’S PATENT PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES. PAGE'S PATENT PORT- 
gs CIRCULAR SAW MILES, GRIST MILLS, SHAFTING AND PULLEYS. 


B. S. BENSON’S TRACTION ENGINE AND PLOWS, will 
rate of 10 acres per hour and at less than 25 cts. per acre. NIC 


pow land at the 
OLS, SHEPERD 


hy: VIBRATOR THRESHING MACHINES. Send for Catalogue and Price 








MAKERS OF 


FINE JERSEY BUTTER. 


Richarp Goopmax Jn. fener! Mass. 
A, W, Cureven, 1 'Ed. Wy. E. Parmer. 

J. Mirtow Macks. yes ‘Jersey Cattle Club. 
Henry Stzwant, Dairy Ed Ed, Am. Agriculturist, 
Epwagp Buanrerrt, Deerfoot Farm, Southboro. 


All Use and Recommend 


i: a 
liv t tei i 


. 
—— 
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48 t 
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THE FERCUSON 
BUREAU CREAMERY. 
Especially adapted for fine Jersey Dairies. 


It develops the finest flavor and dens The butter 





has :ue best n, and y neePing quell 

it makes the. most. butter ses he: least ice, and 
saves the moet labor, 

[oe have discarded deep setters and adopted 


DON’T BUY ANY CANS, PANS OR CREAMER, 


freer ee the fi til h t 
— ‘° factory, un payin) pane San 


THE FURGUSON m'F°6. 09. Barlington 
ermont 


PEACH AND APPLE TREES. 


10.300 first-class 2 and 3 year old APPLE TREES, 
in unbroken. block, largely Smith, Cider and Ben 
Davis, at eae 100, 

50 000 PEACH TREES, 4 to 6 feet, $50 per 1,000. 
Boor Extra strong 1 and 2 yeas 0. d ASPARAGUS 


Alithe best STRAWBERRY PLANTS, rew and 
old popular varieties, Manchester, Nigh’s bu,t.b, 
James Vick, 1 Tender, Big Bob, ete., etc. 

Large Stock Shade and Ornamental Trees. Send 
for Catalogue. S. E. BOGERS & SON, Mt. 
oy, N. J. 











ANIMAL PORTRAITURE _ 


AND FINE 


Landscape Photography | “2 


Photographs of Country Residences and Grounds. 
Interiors, etc., executed in a skillful and artistic 
manner, Family Groups taken at their homes. 
_—. —— given to 

mmers’ use. 
copied ane enlarged to any s 
y Photeguepin of Live Bee are all made by the 
New Instantaneous Process. Satisfaction assured. 

Specimens of my productionscan be seen at the 
Office of the Amentcan Farmer, all letters of in- 
quiry cheerfully answered. 


c. 0. BROWN, 
205 EAST MONUMENT STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Thave also a limited number of choice LIGHT 


BRAHMA EGGS at $3.00 for 18—from prize stock 
at last Baltimore Show. 





Par- 
oka ‘Daguerreo merchan- 
Daguerreotypes, etc., 








PEACH TREES. 


W exe repared to make low rates on ots 
for Fail Trade. THOSE W WANTING 1000 to 


TEFFER 
UINCE, REED PLUM, 
REES, and SMAL L 


CHAMPION and ORANGE 
APPLE and CHERRY 
FRUITS in great variety. 
DAVID BAIRD & SON, 
Manalapan, N. J. 








Jersey Red Pigs 


From largest herd weepetak ae took Eight Prem- 
tome and great s cone aoe one 
ae at pecre Ratee 


Spence nemeg ans Sh 
Cotswold Sheep For vale 


hbred Yearling Rams and Ram Lambs, 
sure aly 4 ported “Baron Thame,” of 23 1b. fleece; 

illet and other fine rams; also ewes, to be 
teed the coming season, at.reasonable prices. 


EDWARD C. LEGG, 


KENT ISLAND, MD. 


Imperial Wine Vinegar. 


NONPAREIL OIDER VINEGAR. 
|S apne ay 3 pure and reliable. ne imitations. 
eli ya ae aa 
cses'bens Gar taiatas: O°? ti) 2 
Fresh APOLINARIS WATER. 
FREDK. M. BOLLMAN, importer 
68 8 GAY STREET. 


ASTHML: HAY FEVER 


O THEIR: GAUSE “AND. GURE,| 
KNIGHT'S NEW BOOK SENT FREE. 


Address, L, A. KNIGHT, 15 East Third St., CINCINNATI, 0. 


_7A35e BUILDING MANILLA 


ot pinata Onalarae 2s WH HFAVSCO.Ss" Da) 


“AF ENGINES 


loci Sha Prices to The Aulemsn & Taylor Go., bansfield, Obioe: in oe Danny 


Strawberry Plants, Plants, 


WENTY new varieties of the best Bidwell, 
Manchester, Mt. Vernon, Big Bob, Kentucky, 
Crescent, Longfellow, Satin Gloss, Sharpless, 
Miner’s Prolific, Duchess, Wilson, Downing, Mon- 
arch, &c. Also CONCORD GRAPES and RASP- 
BERRY PLANTS, Gregg, Cuthbert, Brandywine, 
&c. Prices low. Send for descriptive catalogue. 
Also, EGGS of Plymouth Rock Fowls from.first- 
class steck , $1.50 per thirteen. 


Rr. BS. COLE, 


Cedar Hill Fruit Farm, 
HARMANS, A.A. CO., MD, 






































h 
-| Paints, Oil, Putty, Glass, Prag 









: gy pad nu TRESS NOES He a 
EPS IN STOOK nd low Sashes, Doors, Blinds, Motildihgi, Bhatk 
K™ Hand » Baluster Snel Boards, Window Ca inp Caps, 
Pews Church Work, Blinds, H Window Frames, Frames 


gives 


ram Tree Boxes. 








JOSENTA THOMAS. & ‘BRO. 


SsSTEeAM 


Teun i uh 
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el = Best, Cheapest, 
ny awe 56 and most 
5 = 3: Economical En- 
~ = =a gine in the 
"= Marke 


~ STEVENS’ : RHODE AND THRESHER, 


The old standard, and still ahead of all competitors. 
KIRBY AND’ ‘MOWERS- AND. REAPERS, 
OSBORNE SELE-B 


(DING HARVESTER. 


A Full Line of Harvesting Machines, adapted to the 


wants and taste of Farmers any and everywhere. 
ae aE ~ 


Union Grain and Fertilizer prilis, Circular Saw Mills 
Chieftain Horse Rakes, Portable Grist Mills, 
Vilistones, Smut Machines, Bolting Cloths, Champion Force Pump, 
Mill Picks, Leather and Gum Belting, Cucumber-Wood Pumps, 
The Watt and Ball Plows, &., &. 


— Descriptive Circulars on application, and correspondence solicited from all wanting anyching 
in my 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 


wo. SS Light St... Baltimore. Md. 


GEO. F. SLOAN & BROTHER. 


LUMBER, 


DOORS, SASH, BRICKS, &O. 
IN LOTS TO SUIT. 


132 LIGHT STREET WHARF, 
BALTIMORE: 


GILPIN’S VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS 


palo hid zh geese cope, from, mation) plane: are coated with sugar, pecially Yo act upon the Li Fon 


ae sooueecned cS Sa ate Suk 
F fact 
—Dr, 



























re using them in in their 
nar ok em 
¢ tromone yt mott prom 

fter carefully 


eo ee haa of your 
: vinstion ia 


@ only Femediee I 
in diseases of a b: ious origin I Ph aks 
but the entire we vie profession. Yours truly, J. I WISTAR, M. D. 


of Wi 
‘@ Co.—Gents: Please send by express twelve 
accounts from all who have used them, and 
on conbuten ate from promi 2 sean Winlaghaet tea potency but 
nent men througho 
the fare, as as they puss down in the past, me Penge on their 4 merit, knowing’ that 


—- aresold by all respectable druggists and country store 


profer to let the Pills is the 
wherever they are known their 
GI Vv 
keepers it 





| Principal Depot, CANBY. GILPiN & CO., Baltimore. 
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‘tal Dade” Ammoniated Supet-Phosphate 
Bos” Ammoniated Super-Phosphate, 
“GRAIN GENERATOR.” — 


DISSOLVED S. Cc. PHOSPHATE, 


12 to 1S Per Cent. Available Phosphoric Acid. 





——— 





SLINGLUFF & CO. 
157 W. Fayette &.} BALTIMORE. { root Leadenhall & 


Manufacturers and Manipulators of 


PHOSPHATES. 


We ate to the trade the follo WELL-KNOWN BRATS OF GOODS, which we 
e now etiring e ‘ite up sg DS, 


SLINGLUFF’S DISSOLVED GROUND BONE, 


Containing 3 per cent. of Ammonia. 


SLINGLUFFS DISSOLVED SOUTH AMERIOAN BONE ASH, 


Containing 40 to 44 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 












































DISSOLVED ANIMAL BONE. SLINGLUFPS DISSOLVED SOUTH CAROLINA PHOSPHATE, = 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS wat Tantes _ 
sat ah he Raided ella ' SLINGLUFF’S NATIVE SUPER-PHOSPHATE, | 

Prepared entirely from Animal Bone, highly ammoniated. Also, 5 

WM. DAVISON & CO. ",ecnany smmerr| suinenurr’s xo. 1 AMMONIATED SUPRR-PHosrmare, I 
er) o ~ 
AEE Winb Mitr] The Rasin Fertilizer Company,|Peravian Guano} =: 
ess Eas | Water delivered from springs or _ —_ hee 
$ fH ae(ed lint eater ats ang 
seis Dent ors Syntace th 
Gers si|= == [Kalamazoo,Mich Rochester, N. r yf pe 
Gonld’s Razor-Edge Butcher Knives e = wae GUANO ¥ ORKS. ? ~~ 
ARE Refined, Solidified and Tem by an entire- ee 
Wratin send Sasmea Hickory tea tetas Ba = 
that will take «heir or shave « man’s beard with ts ~ 
pel aris wail petrey Sovvearmed” 4" snap tech 
Tetioulals with Ketordncen, Prise List se tree aa load | 
AGENTS WANTED. Address, a — five c: 
Tt TT dheatehe Dah, aon ol 

T BORER! Te HIGH GRADE PERUVIAN GUANO : 

Ce PABELLON DE PICA, the richest de- had a 
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PIANOFORTES. 
Tone, Touch Workmanship and Durability. 


WILLIAM BNABE & Co. 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


Wireinia Lands. 
Upper James Real Estate Agency, 


By WILLIAM HOLMAN, 
CARTERSVILLE, Vs., 
wes for sale upwards of 12,000 acres of land 


lying in one of the most desirable ons of 
asters Virginia. Catalogues sent a pein: 























SITUATED r THE PATAPSCO cy I SAMLLL mi um Ch. 


supervision of Mr. R. W. L. Rastn, the General Manager of the Company, whose thorough knowledge and 
experience is a guarantee of the quality of their FERTILIZERS. 


Large Stocks on hand and ready for delivery. Your orders Solicited. 


The Rasin Fertilizer Company, 
20 & 22 South Street, Baltimore. 





Direct from 
= of alco ¢ fall supply“ to to 10 per cen -— of i 


Seas 6 per cent. of Ammonia, wh ie 








J. Q. A. HOLLOWAY, 


107 McElderry’s Wharf, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Serre Sods Seer 
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WM. STUART SYMINGTON. THOS. A. SYMINGTON. 


Symington Bros, & Co,, 


Office, N.B. Cor. Holliday St. & Exchange Place. Works, Locust Point, Baltimore 


Manufacturers of the 


ORIOLE FERTILIZERS, 


QG- Each grade of these fertilizers is made under a different and distinct formula, and each contains 
what is most needed by the particular soil for which it is intended. We guarantee our goods exactly as 
represented. 


SYMINGTON BROS. & CO., Manufacturing Chemists. 











R. J. Baxen. 


ESTABLISHED i837. 


R. J. Hontinesworts. 








SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. PURE NITRATE SODA. 


R. J. BAKER & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Pure Ground Bone, Chemicals, Acids, &€., 


For Manufacturing Super-Phosphates. 


AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE FOR ALL CROPS. PURE DISSOLVED 
RAW BONE. PURE FINE GROUND RAW BONE. STAG 
SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME FOR 
TOBACCO. 


FACTORY AT LOCUST POINT. 
Office, 36 & 38 8. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


ENTERED AT POSTOFFIOC#, BALTIMORE, AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER. 












